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“If ONE MARRIED, AND WAS UNHAPPY, ONE WOULD JUST HAVE TO BEAR IT ALWAYS,” SAID VERA, GENTLY. 


VERA’S KINGDOM. 


[NOVELETTE] 
PART ONE 


OHAPTER I. 
7T was ‘sSummer-time. The roses 
Were in bloom, the days were 
bright and long, and the outdoor 
world seemed to invite ple to 
me come our and breathe the. sweet 
June air. All was fresh and beautiful with- 
ORNs and as she gazed from the small bay win- 
a Ay aunt’s little front our Vera 

MUON Teli a@ strange longing “from 
vie dull, uncongenial ahaa ra Mrs. 
Rutherford’s house—to 


ay the place where she | 


in a fresh life pe 
wa spent almost 
t twenty years, and to start anew. 


| 





She was certainly a very pretty girl, with 
the true auburn hair so rarely seen and those 
fathomless grey eyes which almost invariably 
accompany it; but her expression spoilt her | 
face. It was not disconsolate or unhappy, | 
inquiring or longing, ‘but it was the strangest, 
ps mixture of all four. Only to look at 
Vera you felt there was something not quite | 

in her lot. 

A glance from her to the shell ornaments, | 
paper mats, and coarse crochet antimacassars 
of her aunt‘s best parlour would ages | re- | 
veal how great a gulf lay between the girl and | 
her surroundings. 

Sandstone generally did not approve of Miss 
Milton, Although she had grown up in their 
midst, and her prettiness was a certain com- 
pliment to the little place, Vera was certainly 

ar. 
oe . 


a. 


members of his chapel, but. Vera had never 
taken kindly to dissent; she longed for things 
beautiful—stained windows, surpliced choirs, 
and such-like vanity. 


She would have m far more in her ele- 


| ment embroidering stoles with the Rector’s 


daughter than joining in the monthly working 
parties got up by her indefatigablevaunt, the 
chief object of which was to provide the 
savage inhabitants of some distant island 
(name unpronouncable) with sacred pocket 
handkershiefs, which, in case they have gone 
out of fashion, I had better explain were 
squares of the coarsest possible stuff, with 
texts of Scripture and parts of hymns printed 
on them, 

Mrs. Rutherford always compelled her 
niece’s presence at these working parties, but 


Her uncle was the dissenting | I doubt if the savages derived much benefit 
minister of Sandstone, and adorded by the | from Vera's labours; the girl was dreamy and 
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imaginative. She often sat for half-an-hour 
without moving ‘her needle ; and wherever her 
thoughts had fiown it is certain they were not 
with the future recipients of the pocket-hand- 
kerchiets. 

One of these mectings was to be held on 
the :particular June afternoon we write of. 
Vera wished it would rain—wished a thunder- 
storm would come or anything to change the 
glorious summer weather, which seemed to 
mock her disappointment. She gave a weary 
sigh when the door opened, and her uncle 
came suddenly into the room. 

E don’t know how it is, but men always 
seem to me to have more pity for the troubles 
of youth than women. Aunt Maria Anne 
had been “good” to Vera in ther childhood— 
had nursed ther through a number of ail- 
ments, provided her with food and raiment ; 
but she had never given her a tender word— 
never condescended from her exalted state of 
sanctity to see things with her niece’s eyes or 
to look at Vera’s troubles from her standard. 
Uncle Jacob, on the contrary, brimmed over 
with sympathy. In spite of his depressing 

arb, despite his constant oceupations, Vera 

new he was always ready with pity for the 
woes he could so little understand. 

“What is it, dear?” he asked, coming up 
to the girl and stroking her fair head tenderly, 
as her own father might have done. “ You 
look troubled, child!” 

“It is. such a lovely afternoon! Just look 
at the sky, Uncle Jacob! It must be glorious 
by the seashore!” 

“Why don’t you go for a ramble on the 
beach? It would be the very thing for these 

ale cheeks!” patting them ashe spoke, 
Cicathy: ? 

Vera opened her eyes. ; 

“It is Tuesday, you forget, uncle; the second 
Tuesday in ‘the month.” ; 

Mr. Rutherford smiled. 

“My dear Vera, I don’t think you are in- 
dustrious enough for your absence to be much 
loss.” 

“Aunt would never let mé go. 

“Oh, yes, she will. Here she comes, Vera! 
T’li make it all right with her, only child,” and 
thé kind voice grew grave. “If you have this 
pleasure, do try and settle better to your 
tasks. 
should be her kingdom, and it seems to me 
you're happier anywhere than im your home.” 

Miss Milton flushed. 

“T am always happy with you, uncle 

‘sYour aunt loves you dearly.” 

“Does she?” returned Vera, a little doubt- 
fully. “Do you know, I should never have 


—— it!” 
“You're young, you see,” said the old 
pastor, putting one hand on her stioulder; 
“and you don’t know all your aunt has had 
to try her.” 


” 


” 
! 


Enter Mrs. Rutherford. I always wondered 


myself how her husband could ‘have married 
her. She was a tall, gaunt woman of fifty 
turned. Ghe was dressed now for the after- 
noon, and wore a snuff-coloured silk, made m 
the fashion of ten years before, a lace cap 
with ribbons. . Certainly the parson’s wife 
was strong-minded—you saw it in every fea- 
ture of hher face. She was much respected 


and liked in Sandstone, but except her husband’ 


everyone stood just a little in awe of her. 
“Get your work-box, Vera,” said Mrs. 
Rutherford,- sharply; “it’s nearly three 
o'clock.” 
“T am going to send Vera on an errand for 
me this afternoon,” interposed the pastor. 
“I want het to go into Whitby and brmg me 


some more sermon paper. I find I am gettingy 


ehort of it.” 

“T want, Vera particularly to-day, idle child 
that she is. These working parties may im- 
prove her!” 

sd igt her do my errand, wife. Young things 
like her lové the sunshine, and she is-paler 
than-she ought to be. And. Vera, child, you 
might call in at the Stuarts’ to see Dolly.” 

Vera’s eyes brightened strangely. 

“ And if they ask me to stay to tea?” 


You know, dear, a woman’s home 


| drabs, the 
slater, she: 


“Stay ; only beshome by nine o'clock.” 

Vera vanished quickly, only afraid the per- 
mission might be recalled if she lingered. 
The pastor smiled deprecatingly to “his wife. 

“The child wants more air and exercise, 
my dear. I don’t like to see her looking so 
pale and thin. She is a young thing, remem- 


girl like her.” 

“She ought to be thankful she has a home 
at all,” said Mrs. Rutherford, waspishly. 
‘‘Many people would have sent her to the 
poorhouse.” 

“ Anne!” 

Only in rare moments did he ‘call his wife 
Anne. Long ago he-had given her that name 
because Maria Anne seemed to him so long 
and formal. The only child Heaven had 
ever given them was christened Anne, and 
the very sound of the word softened the 
mother as nothing else could do. 

“Tm not blaming the child, Jacob; it’s not 
her fault, poor lass! The pity of it is that 
she will have to suffer from it.” 

“She need never know.” 

Mrs. Rutherford shook her head. 

“She must know some day. Do you think 
she'll never ask? The wonder to me is she’s 
not questioned us long ago! But there, she’s 
nothing but a thoughtless child.” 

“She is very pretty.” 

“ Beauty is but skin deep. I’d much rather 
she'd been plain. Plain girls are much more 
useful, and don’t get into half the bothers 
that pretty ones do.” 

Mr. Rutherford sighed. 

“It will be hard if we can’t shield her 
from sorrow between us.” 

“She’s so flighty,” objected Mrs. Ruther- 
ford. “If only she would settle down and 
take to needlework and housewifery, Eider 
Johnson would be glad enough for Samuel 
to marry her. He tokd me so himself, “He 
wants to see the lad settled, and Sam has 
never cast a thought to anyone but our Vera,” 
“But she has neve cast a thought to him, 


! 


for the child. She is pretty sure to find a 
sake, I conld wish she mightn’t.” 
Meanwhile Miss Milton was pre 
walk. . Means were stwiathe 
Sycamore Cottage, and taste rigidly stibdued 
to principle. but’ yet, though Aunt Maria 
Anne bought: Vera-the dullest browna and 
mest. quaker-looking -greys and 
c ~could-not prevent the girl from 
vata emp, eoominety. Vera had iti 
; ‘ting, on her’ c es sO 
— her; and. she them. if tae 

She wore this afternoon a grey. zephyr. 
The stuff had cost perhaps sinpesks a ved. 
perhaps less, but it fitted to every curve of 
the lissom figure, and was finished at throat 
and wrists by little lace ruffies. A sailor hat 
with a black ribbon sheltered: the girl’s face 
from sun and wind; a nice pair of suede 
gloves, the colour .of her dress, finished the 
costume—not Quite. Vera suddenly took a 
bright red rosebud from a vase on the table 
and fastened it at her throat. It gave. just 
the dash of colour she required, and enhanced 
the charm of the quaker-like costume, 

“How good of Uncle Jacob!” thought Miss 
Vera, as she went downstairs. “How happy 
| I should be if I ‘could sénd aint away on a 

long’ Visit, ive tip the working parties, sit in 
the garden whenever I liked, and ‘open all 
the windows !” 
|, She was right in the last idea. Sycamore 

‘Cottage was undeniably stuffy. It was cleaned 
very often; but as Mrs.,Rutherford had a 


rather added to the stuffiness than otherwise, 
since a general odour of soapsuds, tea leaves, 
and “furniture cream” joined: in imparting 
a disagreeable addition te the atmosphere. 
But Vera was young—at twenty troubles 
aren't past forgetting. When she was out in 





the sands watching the restless waves of. the 
German Qccan as they beat against the rocks, 


| when she'saw nothing east of her buta grang 


ber, and this is but a dull house for a bright | 








No, “wife, it won’t do to begin matchmaking. 


lovér ‘for herself some day, though, for her, 


aring ‘for 
imited at 


dread of fresh air, the scrubbing and polishing 


the sweet June sunshine, when she: stood on. 


expanse of water, nothing west but green 
fields, her spirits revived, and she lost the 
weary ,sorrdwful Jook she bere at home. 

“It is bautiful!” she breathed, half aloud 
“There is nothing like the sea; it is almos; 
worth while living at Bandstone justits be 
near it.” ' 

“Don’t you like Sandstone?” 

She looked up from her seat on a piece 0; 
rock. Itwas nearly low tide, and Miss Milton 
had been gathering seaweed, and clamberiny 
about as happily and leisurely.as though sh 
had no errand in Whitby? She saw a talj. 
bronzed-looking iman a few paces from he 
Vera knew she had neverseen him before, He 
was probably a visitor, though it wanted tw: 


| months yet to the Whitby season. There wa: 


nothing impertinent or offensive in his manney. 
and she answered his question promptly as he 
asked it. 

“T hate it!” 

The gentleman smiled. 

“J passed through it yesterday sketching 
and I thought it looked a pretty little place! 

“It is‘ lovely!” 

“Yet you hate it?” 

“T am ‘so tired of it.” 

“Then you live there?” 

“ Ve » 


8. 

“TI thought yesterday I should like to live 
here. It seemed to me such a haven of 

ace ! ”» 

“It isn’t,” said Vera, quaintly. “ Peop) 
quarrel terribly; butif it were, I shouldn’ 
like to live here.” 

“Why not?” 

“ E-want to live first,” said the girl, turning 
her beautiful eyes on him ‘fully for the firs 
time. “When one is quite old, and has leit 
off hoping and longing, I daresay Sandston 
might be a nice place to live in. Uncle Jaco! 
worked so hard in London he nearly killed 
himself, so he finds Sandstone just-the righ’ 
place.” 

“And you hate it?” ; 

“It is so sleepy. No one ever seems to hav 
any ‘thought beyond just their own homes. 
* Bat isn’t that right? What can be dearer 
to us than home?” 

‘Vera pouted. ; 

“Qne wants pleasure. when one is young. 

“And isn’t there any pleasure at Sand- 
stone?” 3 : 

“Oh, yes! There is a tennis club, and ® 
reading-room, and the gtatidees give dinner- 
parties and have visitors to stay in the houw 
while the little people have ‘teas, and friend: 
to spend the: day. : 

“T am sure you have mentioned quite 6 
string of gaities..” 

Vera shook her head. 

“I never 

“Why not ba la 

“People used to ask me once,” said Vera 
dreamily. “I can remember the Rector’ 
wife wanted me to go there, because she had 
a little girl just my age, but aunt said 
‘ No ,o% 


80, to any.” 


“She could not spare you?” 
“ She -conld. spare: me always, but you see 
they're Church. We are not, and we have to 


consider the ¢ ation.” 

“T don’t und Siand he, 

“T used not to: Aunt never has 6 new 
bonnet without wondering whether the con- 
gregation will approve. Elder Johnson comes 
a reproves uncle if the sermons are to 
short. I 
nuisance.” aRive ees 

He smiled. He, had begun the conversa 
in the merest. idleness, because she eos 5 
pretty, and her yoiee had such a ring of 8" 
ness. He had carried it on without knowing 
why ; but here Vera rose, and turned. towards 


Weed kgs |” she said, simvly. “Tf you 
think of going to live at Sandstone, take my 
advice; it is. very short. , Only just one ¥ 
—Don’t!” 


assure you the congregation are @ 











They parted. He stood still by the waters 
edge. She. walked briskly om 


de ein i 
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ora. 
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said 
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“I suppose he was not one of us?” thonght 
Miss Malton to herself ;“ but he seemed nice 
and kind. If he does come to.live at Sand- 
stone | wonder if we should know him? i 
think Uncle Jacob wouid like him, but I’m 
sure aunt wouldn’t!” en 

The ruins of ‘the old abbey .came in sight. 
Vera turned into the quaint old town, passed 
through Baxter Gate, and came to the chief 
stationer’s where Mr. Rutherford was wont to 
make his modest purchases, A packet of 
sermon paper, at five quires a shilling, did 
not take long to select, but Vera had a com- 
mission of her own which was more intricate. 
She wanted one or two good paints, for she 
was passionately fond of art; and, in spite of 


Aunt Maria Anne’s discouragement, painted |. 


small pictures whenever she could .get the 
materials. . 

She was busy now on a little water-co!-vr 
sketch of Whitby bv moonlight, but no colour 
in her possession would give the required tint 
to the sky; and so she was anxious to buy 
one, 

It took some time. Vera knew the shop 
well, Her uncle had dealt there ever. since 
she could remember, and the old man who 
kept it had known her fromachild. The shop 
was empty, the proprietor was attending to 
her himself, and so Vera managed to ask a 
question she had yearned to put for months. 
Did he think he could dispose of any of her 
little sketches ? 

“So many people come here!” she said, 
eagerly. “And they must want to take pic- 
tures of the place away with them. Don’t you 
think you could sell some of mine?” 

She took out a pretty sketch of the abbey 
ruins done on a cream-tinted card.. Mr. 
Browne looked at it appreciatively, and told 
her she might send him in a dozen, and he 
would do his best. — 

“They'll not fetch more than five shillings 
apiece, Miss Milton, but [ shouldn’t take any 
commission. Whatever I got I’d hand over to 
you. But what will Mrs. Rutherford say?” 

“You won’t tell her. Oh, please don’t!” 

“T won’t tell her,” said the old gentleman, 
kindly. “If you never have a worge secret 


from her than this you won’t hurt; bat why | 


do you want to earn money?” 

Vera smiled. 

“Tt’'s a secret !” 

_ “And I mustn’t ask? Very well, send me 
in the sketches as soon as you like. Good 
afternoon, Miss Milton!” 

It was almost six when Vern reached’a 
quaint old house in Silver Street, with an 
imposing brass plate inscribed “ Dr. Stuart.” 
Here lived the only friends she had ever 
been allowed to make, and but for an acci- 
dent this intimacy would never have been 
permitted, Long ago, when Vera was a child, 
she had been alarmingly ill. 


Dr. Stuart told Mrs. Rutherford plainly 4 


the little girl would never get. up ber stren 
unless she had a change from Sycamore Cot- 
tage. She needed brighter scenes, and chil- 
dren’s company, he said. 

Mrs. Rutherford shook her head, declaring 
these were impossible remedies. The doctor 
answered nothing then, but the next day_his 
wife appeared at th Cottage, and as a& 
‘avour that Vera might come on a long visit 
as Playfellow to her only child. 

Uncle Jacob insisted on the offer bein 
accepted, For three happy months Vera live 
sen the Stuarts, and was petted as Dolly. 

erself; then she was compelled to go home, 
om brs intimacy never dropped. 

¢ doctor and his wife proposed later, on 
a — — oun the Taree of Dolly’s 
ess, and so for four years the little 

= went to Whitby five suarattags a week, 
and picked up learning and accomplishments 
. she had never been able to pick up house- 
to one and needlework. Then Dolly went 

pmool in London, and only returned a 

d- young lady ® year before our story. 


She and Vera were firm friends sti 
they met but ‘soldi. s still, only. 


was notstrong enough to walk to Sandstone. 
She was avery fragile flower, the last survivor 


her with anxious care, 

The door had a turn-round handle, and 
Vera walked in. A little figure in white 
muslin and blue ribbons came out of the 
drawing-room, and flew into her arms. 

“Vera, this is lovely! I bope you have 
come to stay?” 


o'clock, -I must be home by nine. 


Jane has just taken it there. Come and see 
mother !” 


Mrs, Stuart, presiding at the table spread 
her a seat next her own, and made much of 


long ago. Vera’s face beamed with pleasure, 
but the motherly eyes noticed its pallor. 

“ My-dear, are vou quite well?” 

“JT think so, Mrs. Stuart, I am only 
tired. ” , 

“Of what, dear?” 

“Of everything,” said Vera, sadly. “ Mrs. 
Stuart, am I very wicked? But life at Syca- 
more Cottage isso trying; it seems to be one 
long pain.” 

“But they are kind to you, dear?” 

“Uncle Jacob is as kind as he can be.” 

“ And your aunt?” 

“She means to be kind.” 

“Tsn’t she?” 

“She wants to make me into a model pattern 
young woman, and you know, Mrs. Stuart, 
it. isn’t im me.. I don’t care for the things 
she likes; and the working parties, which ar: 
her atest treafs, drive me frantic.” 

“T am very sorry, Vera.” 

“Is it my fault? [’m sure sometimes I try 
.and try; but it’s no use. I should have to 
change my whole nature before I pleased 
Aunt Maria.” 

“ Ducks’ eggs in a hen’s nest,” commented 
‘Mrs, Stuart, slowly. “Vera, I don’t know 
how to advise you.” 

“Have her. to live with us, interposed 
Dolly, with all the audacity of eighteen. “I 
will love her as a sister; and you know, 
mother, you will want a daughter when I am 

‘one }* 

. Dolly. was to be married in about a year’s 
time. Mrs. Stuart would gladly have adopted 
Vera, but she felt it would be cruel to the 
Rutherfords to think of such a thing. 

“Vera knows I have always a home here 
for her if she needs it,” she said, quietly; 
“but I would rather make her happy among 
/her own people, and I am sure they love her 
dearly.” 

“Uncle Jacob does!” 

“Vera, I have never liked toask you before, 
| but whose niece are you—Mr, Rutherford’s or 
his wife's?” - 

Vera looked perplexed. 

“Both!” 


“My dear, you don’t understand me! Have 
you ever heard your aunt’s maiden name?” 
“Oh, yes!” and Vera brightened at th: 
question she could answer. “It. was, Arnold!” 
“ Then * ange relationship must come through 
your mother, and——” 
“It does,” interrupted Vera. “They often 


\tell me I am like her—they never mention 


my father!” : 

“ And was your mother Mrs. Rutherford’s 
sister?” - 

“TI don’t know.” 

“Your uncle seems the fondest of you, and 
yet are not in the’ least like him.” 
“J am not in the least like Aunt Maria.” 
“Well, it is clear your mother was sister to 
one of them. but you must have other. rela- 
tions too?” 
“T think not.” 
“Did jyou never hear anything about. your 
father? 





\ 


saa Sia Rithartord ppt every obstacle she cout 


“Nothing!” 
_“Don't.you see, Vera, if you do not get on 


on the lawn, greeted Vera very warmly, gave | 


her, as she had done ever since that visit of | 





“Tf you will have me, I can stay till eight | 
” | 


“We are going to have tea in the garden. | 


| 


of eight children, and her parents cherished | 
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- 
to Vera's going to Whitby, and Miss Stuart | with your mother’s family, it way be becans: 


in character and -tastes you resemble your 
father. If that is so, I think you should seek 
out his kindred. 

A new tight beamed in Vera’s eyes, a glad 
reply trembled on her lips, but she had to 
check it, for the wicket-gate leading from the 
front court to the garden opened, and a 
gentleman passed through it—a stranger! 
Well, not quite a stranger—the pedestrian 
who had talked to her upon the sands. 

Mrs. Stuart greeted him warmly, Dolly 
smiled. Vera gathered slowly. that: Captain 
Dugdale was the bosom friend of Henry 
Anstruther, Dolly’s future husband. 

She did not, know. whether to be glad or 
sorry that the Captain betrayed no sign of 
their former meeting. He was introduced to 
her as “a great friend of ours,” and then he 
took his place at the tea-table. 

The talk became more general now. Vera’: 
troubles were banished irom the conversa 
tion. Hugh Dugdale told them of. India, and 
his life there, He related stories of Londor 
and its sights and pleasures, and all the 
while Vera listened with a brightened ey 
and quivering lips. It was her one longing 
and ambition to go to London, the greatest 
desire of her heart, 

“J must go,” she said suddenly, starting up 
as the clock chimed. “I had no idea it was 
so late! ‘Lime does fly so when I am here.” 

“Come here oftener,” said Mrs. Stuart, 
gently. “You know we are always glad of 
you!” ¢ 

“You are never going back: to Sandstone 
alone,” asked Hugh Dugdale. “ At this hour, 
I could not think of it!” 

“Vera is used to the walk,” said “Mrs. 
Stuart, quietly. “I do not think any harm 
can come of it.” 

“T have something pleasanier to propose 
I have often wanted to go on the water by 
moonlight. Let me row Miss Milton and Miss 
Stuart to Sandstone. Indeed, Mrs. Stuart, I 
will take every care of them both, and bring 
you back your daughter quite safely.” 

“T am sure you would; but Dolly has a 
little cold, and I cannot let her venture on 
the water so late. I think it. would be a de- 
lightfal plan for Vera.” 

Vera’s eyes were dancing 

“Would you really row me_home?” she 
asked, shyly. “I have never been on the sea 
in my life—that is, since I can remember!” 

“Then I am very pleased you should have 
the treat,” said Mrs. Stuart, kindly, “Go 
into the house, dear, and ask my maid for @ 
shawl ; by that time your esrort will be ready. 
Hugh,” she added, in a lower tone, when 
Vera was out of hearing, “take care of my 
little friend; remember, I look on her as a 
second child!” 

“TI will not forget.” 

Ten minutes, and they were on the water, 
Dugdale rowing leisurely, Vera sitting in the 
stern, a look of deep enjoyment on her fair 


ace. 

“We shall be at Sandstone before nine 
Miss Milton. I am so glad I thought of this; 
it is just the evening for a row!” 

“It is delightful!” 

“And you have really never, been on the 
sea before to-night, though you live at Sand 
stone? Fancy!” 

“T think I must have been:once. I was 
born in France, so [.must have crossed some 
time.” 

“You should persuade your uncle often t 
bring you for a’row!” 

She shook her head. 

“Aunt Maria wouldn’t let him.” 

“Ts she so timid?” 

“Timid—she! Oh, no; but she thinks it 
wicked.” 

“Wicked to go on the water!” 

“Aunt Maria thinks all pleasure wicked.” 

“ And you live with her! Poor child!” 

Vera turned her fair, flower-tinted face 
to him, and asked eagerly,— 

“Do you think it wicked?” 

“Pleasure? No!” 
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“Tm so glad!” 

“ But there’s very little pleasure to be had 
—real pleasure, I mean, you know.” 

“I thought life was all pleasure if only 
one were free?” 

“TI think I understand, Miss Milton. 
covet but one gift—freedom?” 

“T seem to feel that that would bring all 
others.” 

He shook his head. 

“Wouldn't it?” 

“T don’t think so. I have been ‘free,’ as 
you call it, for many a year.” 

“And aren’t you heer? ¥ 

“T don’t know. You see one wants such a 
lot of money nowadays to be happy.” 

“ Do ou?” 

“Of course. Then I am extravagant, and I 
belong to an expensive regiment. No, Miss 
Milton, I don’t think I could pose myself as 
‘quite happy,’ and, what is more, don’t 
know who could.” 

“Dolly!” 

“Miss Stuart? No.” 

“TI don’t believe she has ever had a wish 
ungratified. Mr. Anstruther just worships 
her, and so do her parents.” 

“She deserves it.” 

“Yes; and she is quite happy.” 

“Not quite.” 

“What can trouble her?” 

“Her health. With great care she may 
just escape being an invalid, but a strong, 
robust womaii she never can be; and she is 
going to marry a man who delights in physi- 
cal exercise, and who is overflowing with 
health and animal spirits. He will worship 
her, but she can never join in half his pur- 
suits!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. They love each other.” 

“ And you believe in love?” 

“More than anything else in the world!” 

He looked at her sharply. 

“Perhaps you: have a lover?” 

“TI!” and Vera laughed with the most 
utter whole-heartedness. “I don’t think I 
ever spoke to a young man in my life.” 

“You seemed to know all about it?” 

“People are always happy in looks so long 
as théy have love!” 

“Are they? I have read a good many 
novels, and J thought the troubles and the 
love always appeared together!” 

“But then they don’t mind!” 

“Look at the sunset on the waters! Con- 
fess, Miss Milton, this place is lovely, even 
though you cannot like it?” 

“It is lovely! I think, Captain Dugdale, it 
must be the people, not the place, I detest!” 

“ Poor le!” 

“You are laughing at me?” 

“T was thinking you were not very polite!” 

“I—I don’t understand.” 

“T am staying at Sandstone.” 

“You! i thought you were the Stuarts’ 
guest?” 

“T was spending the evening there to-day. 
As a fact, I am staying at Shirley Priory.” 

“Shirley Priory!” 

“Don’t look so disconcerted. Lord Shirley 
is my uncle, and he wanted to see something 
of me. T have been abroad for the last seven 
years, so it was hardly unnatural.” 

Vera sighed. 

“You should not have let me speak about 
Sandstone fo you?” 

“Why not? I had never seen the place be- 
fore last week, so I am not disposed to feel 
wounded on its account.” 

“But you are one of the 
grandecs?” 

“Not a bit of it. Tam hopelessly poor. I 
am in debt.on all sides. I am a penniless 
soldier; with nothing but a swofd to carve 
my road to fortune.” 

“But Lord Shirley?” 

“He has a promising son and heir, who is 
married, and will probably have sons and 
But for the accident 
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the Priory at all, and as it is I shall probably 
never come again.” 

a heart fell at that, she could hardly tell 
why. : 

“Then you do not live in England?” 

“I don’t live anywhere; my home is with 
my regiment. Just now I am home on a 
year’s leave of absence. My uncle has asked 
me to speud the summer with him.” 

“And shall you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

He caught sight of something in her face 
which stirred his heart's depths as they had 
not been stirred for years, and he altered the 
manner of his last-reply. 

“T should like to stay!” 

“The Stuarts would be so pleased. They 
seem quite to have adopted you as a friend! ’ 

“Will you?” 

“ I ? ” 

“ You—will you let me be your friend?” 

She hesitated. 

“T never had a friend but Dolly.” 

“Fry-me!t Put your hand in mine and 
promise that while [ stay in Yorkshire you 
will be my little friend!" 

She put her little hand confidingly into his, 
and gave the promise. f 

“But I shall be a very strange -sort of 
friend, Captain Dugdale, for I don’t suppose 
I shall ever see you again after to-night.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“T mean it.” 

“We shall meet again; not once, but many 
times. Why, we have the Stuarts’ as a rendez- 
vous, you know!” 

“Tt was nearly three months since I had 
been there till to-day.” 

He started. 

“Poor little caged 
shut you up closely!” 

“That is just what I feel like, a little caged 
bird, sometumes. I beat my wings wildly 
against the bars, but it is of no good.” 

“Poor little girl!” 

“ Don’t pity me,” she said, quickly ; “ things 
are not always so bad. Look at to-day, and 
think how happy I have been.” 

“Really happy?” 

‘ es ! ” 
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“We must meet again!” 

“I don’t think we shall,” said the girl, 
simply, “but I will never forget how kind 
you have been to me. I shall think of ‘you 
more, Captain Dugdale, whenever I stand by 
the sea.” 

“Doesn't Mrs. Rutherford have any visi- 
tors?” 

“Only the congregation.” 

“T suppose my aunt never goes to chapel?” 

Vera almost gasped. fi 

“Lady Shirley!” 

“Why not?” 

“We are not aristocratic,” remarked Vera, 
‘gravely. “Our upper ten consists of the baker, 
the milkman, and the postman. Why, when 
Elder Johnson joined, it made quite’ a sensa- 
tion!” 

“What is he?” 

“Nothing now,” and her eyes drooped ; 
“but he was a tax collector; the awe and 
adiniration inspired by his advent I cannot 
describe.” 

“Then you think I can’t call to see you at 
Sycamore Cottage?” 

“T think that if you did Aunt Maria would 
have a fit.” 

* Nonsense !” 

‘I’m in sober earnest; she hates worldli- 
ness.” 

“JT don't think I’m particularly worldly.” 

“You must be. You are nephew to Lord 
Shirley.” , 

“Poor old man. I didn’t know he was such 
a monster.” 

“He isn’t; but he has a title.” 

“ And Mrs. Rutherford dislikes titles?” 

“It’s very funny,” said Vera, gravely ; “she 
can’t have known anyone who had one; but 
Awnt Mania 
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before her is equivalent to offering a re 
to a mad bull.” , ag 

“She is a Radical, I suppose?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“But you are sure I must not come to 
Sycamore Cottage?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“And you will not be at the Stuarts’ again 
very soon, I think you said?” .- 

“Not for a long time.” 

“Then how am I to see you?” 

“Do you want to see me?” 

He looked at her, but she had asked the 
question in all innocence; there was not 4 
spice of coquetry in Vera’s whole nature. 

“TI must see you,” he returned, calmly. “J 
suppose you go out sometimes?” ; 

“ h, yes.” 

“ And alone?” 

“ Generally.” 

“Then tell me, and I will meet you. If I 
came here to-morrow could you meet me? 

“Oh, no.” 

“Why not?” 

“Wednesday is prayer-meeting night.” 

“Thursday, then?” 

“Thursday, uncle goes tp Whitby.” 

“Se much the better.’ 

“JT don’t know.” 

“Yes. Your aunt can’t mind you taking an 
evening stroll, and want to see those 
sketches you told me of.” 

She hesitated. 

“Tsn’t it wrong?” 

“What?” 

“Seeing you like that?” 

“Tf [were a stranger it might be.” 

“But you are a stranger.” 

“T am your friend, introduced, you know, 
by the Stuarts. Can’t you trust them?” 

“Yes; but——” 

His tone grew haughty. 

“Perhaps I have wearied you. Perhaps 
there is some reason you will not give me for 
your objections to my company ‘” 

She blushed. 

“Don’t you want to come?” 

“ Y. gg 

“Then TI shall be on the sands at seven to 
morrow, and hope to meet my little friend. 
Good-night.” 

He assisted her out of the boat, and held 
her hand in his as he breathed the last words 
He was thinking he had never seen a face so 
sweetly, so irresistibly attractive. 

“Good-night !” > 

“And you will come to-morrow? 

“Tf I can.” 

“Vera,” said Aunt Maria, reprovingly, 
when she reached home, “your face is just 
the colour of a peony; you must have walked 
home at a gallop. How can you be s 
foolish?” 7 

“JT was afraid of being late, aunt. 

“You're late enough—half-past nine. You'd 
better put your hat down on a chair and 
come into the parlour for worship. a 

“ Did you have a pleasant time, little one: | 
asked Uncle Jacob, kindly, when “ worship 
was ended, and the little family were about 
to disperse. 


“Splendid!” a 

fe You think of nothing but pleasure, re 
marked her aunt, amiably. “{f I'd allow it 
you'd be a regular gadabout.’ 

“No I wouldn’t,” said Vera, stoutly; “but 
I did enjoy myself very much. f had such @ 
delightful time at the Stuarts’. oe 

“Run away, and dream it-all over agai, 
said her uncle, kindly. “What a ch'la you 
are, Vera, to be sure!” 
' Alas! he did not know—he could not guess 
—that she was a child no longer. That mga 
her childhood had flown for ever. 2 

She went to bed as he bade her, and she 
dreamed, not of her old friends the Stuarts, 
but of the new, strange influence that had . 
mysteriously crept into her life. The hero © 
Vera’s visions was the man who bad —_ 
her his friendship, whom she would needs 
remember for all time—Hugh. Duedale. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The next day seemed interminably long to 

Vera, The cottage had never appeared so 


dull or her aunt’s ways so trying. 

ach of the morning hours seemed to have 
doubled its usual number of minutes, but at 
jast time wore on till dimner was over, and 


Mrs. Rutherford called on her niece to bring 
ier work-bex into the parlour and “ sit down 
ensibly.” ofshe 
. os coat much rather have been painting, 
but she knew it was useless to contest the 
Petinde Jacob was out, and Aunt Maria was 
always victorious in any differences of opinion 
‘that arose between them in his absence, so 
she brought the shabby wooden box, with a 
painted picture on the top, which Mr. Ruther- 
ford had given her when she was ten years 
eld, produced from its recesses a linen wiist- 
band, and began to stitch with at least the 
appearance of industry. _ 

rs. Rutherford, opposite, was very happy 
sewing the heel of a grey woollen stocking, 
intended for the minister's under comfort. 

To all’ seeming the two were both busy with 
their work, but in reality the hearts of both 
were far away. 

Vera was thinking of Mrs. Stuart’s idea 
that she should seek out her father’s kindred. 
Mrs. Rutherford felt herself haunted by me- 
mories of the past. 

In spite of her hard practical nature, her 
lack of tenderness and sympathy, there were 
times when she could not look at Vera with- 
out thinking of another face like hers, only 
more beautiful, a face with all the charm of 
Vera's, yet. without the sad, longing look 
which shadowed the girl’s clear eyes. 

“Aunt Maria,” began Vera, suddenly, 
“when did my father die?” 

Mrs. Rutherford dropped the stocking in 
sheer surprise. She stared at Vera as though 
she had not grasped her meaning. 

“When did my father die?” asked Vera, 
slowly. “Why do you never speak of him? 
Why do I know nothing of him, except that 
he is dead?” 

Mrs. Rutherford stared again, and still kept 
silence. She seemed too bewildered to speak. 

“I know my mother died when I was 
bern,” said Vera, slowly. “You have often 
told me so. Uncle Jacob says I have just her 
face, and that she was very sweet and gentle. 
He often tells me so; but he never speaks of 
my father.” 

“They were not friends,” said Mrs. Ruther- 
ford, slowly. “Your Uncle Jacob never 
spoke to your father in his life.” 

“Didn’t he like him?” 

“He didn’t know him.” 

Vera felt bewildered. 

“But he knew my mother?” 

“Aye; but your uncle and I had married 
and gone to London before your father and 
your mother ever met.” 

“Then, didn’t you know him either?” 

Mrs. Rutherford shook her head. 

And if I were you, Vera, I wouldn't begin 
to think about him. You've done well 
enough these twenty years without a father, 
and it’s no use your troubling your head now 

out a man you've never seen.” 

... But it seems so strange,” persisted Vera, 
not to know anything about him!” 

: What do you want to know?” 

What he was like, and if he loved my 
mother very much, and how he came to die 
i soon after their wedding. Then I want to 
know if he was a minister like Uncle Jacob, 
and whether he was young or old, and if he 
had no relations.” , 

What a string of questions, child! But I 
saw him once or twice when’ I was down at 

he farm after I married, and so I can tell you 
something. Mr. Milton was a tall, soldier- 
ae man, dark, and good-looking. He must 
B ve been nearly thirty when first he came to 


lymi : 
twenty and Primrose was just turned 





“ Primrose! Was 
name? ”, 

“It was. She came in spring, and nothing 
would please my father but that she should 
be called Primrose. He loved her best of all 
his children, and her loss killed him. He 
never held up his head again.” 

“Poor grandfather! -And the others, Aunt 
Maria—-what became of them?” 

“They are scattered far enough. Polly 
married young and went to Fiji, and the lads 
went to Canada. When 1 married your 


that my mother’s 


uncle I left no one but father and Primrose | 


at the old farm. The place was large aud 
lonesome just for two people, and they tcok 
to having a boarder in the summer tine. 


Your father was an artist and came to the | 


village sketching. Your mother was pretty, 
and he took a tancy to put her into his pi 
tures.” 

“ And so he fell in love with her and mar- 
ried her?” 

“ They went abroad,” said Mrs: Rutherford, 
passing .over Vera’e remark uncontradicted, 
“and there in those outlandish parts she lost 
him. I got a letter one day, ail in French, 


begging me to come over, for my sister was | 


dying. I went at once, but it was too late. 
Primrose was past speaking. 
there she could only just point to you and 
look at me imploringly with her eyes. [ left 
my sister in a pretty cemetery not far out 
of Paris, and brought you, a mite of a baby, 
in long clothes, over to England. It wasn’t 
long that we’d lost our own child, and your 
uncle Jacob took to you at once.” 

“JT wish { had heard this before.” 

“There was no need to tell you till you 
asked. I never like to talk about it, Vera; 
and, though it’s twenty years turned, I don’t 
care to talk of it. You see, there was such 
a difference in your mother’s age and mine 
that Primrose seemed more like my child than 
my sister.” 

“T’m glad I’m like my mother.” 

“You are not like her ,except in face,” said 
Mrs. Rutherford, sharply. “Primrose was a 
loving, gentle creature, who never had a 
thought beyond her own fireside. She cared 
nothing for may or gaiety. She was a 
clever housekeeper, too, and skimmed the 
milk and churned the butter as well as I 
could do it myself. Her needlework, too, 
was lovely. Such stitching, such buttonholes. 
You never saw better. No, Vera, you’ve no- 
thing of your mother but your face; you're a 
kind of will-o’-the-wisp, flyaway sort of 
creature. Many’s the time I’ve said to your 
uncle you must have caught some of the 
French butterfly shallow idleness, just be- 
cause you were born in their country.” 

“T don’t think I am idle.” 

“When do you ever do anything useful of 
your own accord?” 

“T would draw all day long if you would 
let me. I would never get tired of it.” 

“And what good would it be?” 

“JT might earn meney.” 

Mrs. Rutherford shook her head. 

“A woman doesn't want to earn mney 
when she has a respectable home. Lo se 
you quick at needlework and clever at house- 
keeping is what I want.” 

“But, aunt, I do hate those things so!” 

“JT believe you do,” confessed her aunt; 
“but you can struggle with yourself. What 
sort of a wife do you think you'll make, Vera, 
if you don’t turn over a new leaf?” 

“A very bad one,” confessed the culprit. 

* Arid you are not ashamed to say so?” 

“No,” confessed Vera, agreeably, “ because, 
you see, Aunt Maria, I never mean to 
marry.” 

“Why not?” 

Vera felt’ mystified. -In general, Mrs. 
Rutherford prohibited the subjects cf leve 
and marriage rigidly. She seemed to ‘tink 
such things should never be mentioned before 
young people. 

'“T don’t want to.” 


When I got | 


se You are 4 fcolisl child 

Vera was roused to self-defence, 

"a think it’s very wise of me not to want 
to, for if I did I should be d sup pointed.” 

“Why?” 

“There is no ore 
want to marry me.” 

“Tam not so sure of that.” 

Vera gazed a+ her aunt as though 
pected Mrs. Rutherford of in 
The minister's wift 
return, 

“Tam very glad 
| thoughts run on such silly things as lovers; 
but, Vera, you must not lose your happin S4 
| for want of a word of warning. There is a 
young man in Sandstone who, if only you 
would mend your ways and grow a little more 
| domesticated, would be only too happy to 

make you his wife.” a 

“ But I don’t know a single young man in 

the whole place.” 

“You do not know him intimately. You 
| have met occasionally—-quite often ehough for 
| him to tell his father (when urged to marry) 
| that of all the girls he knew he would prefer 
the minister’s niece.” 

Vera gasped. 

“Then it’s one of the congregation?” 

“Certainly. You do not imagine I would 
sanction your marrying an. alien.” 

“T never thought about it.” 
|} “Mr. and Mrs. Johnson have a very friendly 
' feeling for you, Vera; in fact, they have in 
| vited you to tea there to-morrow evening.” 

“ Alone?” 

“Certainly not. Your uncle has to go to 
Whitby, but he can be at the Johnson's in 
time for supper. You and I are invited for 
tea at six o'clock.” 

Vera’s hopes fell to zero. It seemed to her 
utterly impossible she could keep the appoint 
ment made with Captain Dugdale. 

Mrs. Rutherford wondered to 
elated. 

“The Johnsons have a fine house,” she ob 
| served, cheerfully, “and they are pleasant 
people enough. I thought you would be wild 
at the thought of such an outing, Vera!” 

“T would much rather not go.” 

“Vera!” 

“TI would much rather stay at home.” 

“ Aren’t you well?” asked the minister’ 
wife, looking at the flushed face. 

But Vera would not seek refuge in an un- 
truth. She had promised t6 meet Captain 
Dugdale, knowing it would be against her 
aunt’s’ wishes, but she was too proud to tell a 
falsehood. Vera might be a rebel, but at least 
she was true. 

“T am perfectly weil.” 

“Then why don’t you want to go?” 

And Miss Milton hit on an excuse perfectly 
true and perfectly natural. 

I can’t go after what you have told me. I 
should feel hot all over. Whenever Mrs 
Johnson spoke kindly to me (and she is one of 
the kindest people in Sandstone) I should be 
wondering if she were thinking of that, and 
as to speaking to Sam I couldn't do it. I 
should be ready to sink.” 

“TI had no idea you were so modest!” said 
Mrs. Rutherford, approvingly. ‘The girls of 
the present day are generally quite used to 
this sort of thing.” 

“But I am not,” pleaded Vera. “Aunt 
Maria, can’t you go without me to-morrow” 
“But what can I say to Mrs. Johnson?’ 
“Say anything,” cried Vera, recklessly ; 
“but I can’t go. I would rather take to my 

bed, and send word I was ill.” 

Mrs. Rutherford reported this conversation 
to her husband. 

The minister sighed. ., 

“My dear, I doubt the little one will never 
marry Sam Johnson or one of his sort, ard 

rhaps it would be as well not to take her to 
bis father’s house while things are so vague. 
Mrs. Johnson is a good-woman, and will under- 
stand if you tell her the child has never 
visited anywhere and feels shy. If Sam wants 
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to be better acquainted ith her I don’t see 
why he shouldn’t look in bf an evening some- 
times. A crust of bread and cheese and a 
glass of toast-and-water won’t ruin ué.” 

“Perhaps you are right,’’ said his spouse, 
reflectively. “Jacob, she asked me about the 
past to-day.” 

“ About her parents?” 

“ Aye! She wanted to know avhy we never 
spoke of her father.” 

“What did you tell her?” 

“T said we had never known him, and that 
her mother lost him before she was born. Her 
questions brought my heart into my mouth I 
can tell you.” 

“Poor little girl!” 

So Vera had her way. She arrayed her 
aunt in her best dress and eap, made the 
knittings into quite a tidy parcel and bade 
her good-bye. Then there was a very cosy 
little tea with the minister before he went to 


Whitby, and ag she gave him his hat the girl |, 


said, coaxingly,—’ 

“I suppose I can go for a walk, uncle! It 
is such a beautiful evening!” 

“Surely,” replied Uncle Jacob, unsuspect- 
ingly, “surely, my dear, the air will do you 
good. You might take your book and sit 
upon the sands. And now [ must be off, dear, 
or I shail never get to Whitby by seven 
o'clock.” 

It was @ primitive household; the little 
servant never stayed after she ‘had washed 
the tea-things. * . 

Vera heard her depart before she went up- 
stairs for her hat; she did not choose the 
broad-brimmed sailor she had worn when she 
went to Whitby, but a tiny, toque-like head- 
gear’ composed entirely of black lace, with 
two red poppies at the side. The poppies 
were a sore offence to Mrs. Rutherford, but 
what could the good woman do when her hus- 
band remarked they were his favourite flower, 
and for his part he couldn’t see the sin of 
wearing what Heaven had deigned to strew 
the fields with. So Vera was allowed her 
poppies, and very pretty she looked in the 
little lace hat set far back on her head, while 
her soft, waving hair rose beyond it in a 
fluffy, feathery pile, which seemed a fitting 
frame to her pale face. 

She drew a grey shawl from her drawer 
and went out into the June evening with a 
strange sense of pleasure which made her 
heart flutter. : 

She was early, but yet a tall, dark figure 
stood waiting her on the sands, a man’s hand 
took hers, and a deep, musical voice said 
gladiy,— 

“You have come!” 

“Didn't you expect me?” 

“T confess I had fears of Aunt Maria.” 

“She Las gone out to tea.” 

“T thought she objected to pleasure? ” 

“This was duty.” 

“I see. She is honouring a member of the 
renowned ‘congregation.’ ” 


“Ts it the baker or the milkman?  T think 
you mentioned them as the bright particular 
stars of your uncle’s flock.” 

“Tt is a greater star still—Rlder Johnson.” 

“Oh, the ex-tax colisetor. Gidn’t he extend 
his hospitality to you also?” 

“He wished to.’ 

= 0 you refused?” 

“Yes. Aunt Maria was really very good 
about it.” pds 

“Did you refuse for my sake,’ Vera, because 
you thought [ should be disappointed if you 
did not meet me?” 

“TI think I refused for my own sake. I 
should have been disappointed, too.” 

“ Really |” 

“ Yes. ” 

They had been walking gently forward, and 
now he pointed out a large piece of rock and 
made re * down on it. 

_ No thought of harm’ coming of their meet- 
ing troubled: him. He ves, no he had, tteld 
her, a poor man—too poor to think of love or 





marriage. She pleased his artist's eye, and 
she was such a lonely child, surely he might 
try and shed a little pleasure upon lee life and 
“be friends with her without the tongue of 
seandal being busy with them both! soy 

And, indeed, if Uncle Jacob and Aunt Mar‘a 
had been there they could have found no fault 
with Hugh’s manner to their niece. He 
treated her with as much respect as though 
she had been some little wandering princess. 
He did not attempt to “make love” to her, he 
paid her no florid compliments, he gave her 
the sympathy she had needed so long, looked 
at her drawings searchingly, praised ther 
treatment and pointed out the faults with un- 
sparing hand; then he told her of his life in 
India, of the gay existence led in that far-off 
eastern country ; from India he went to Len- 
don, and talked of concerts and theatres, 
operas, and picture-galleries 

Vera listened as a creature in a dream. 

“I fancy I could go there,” she breathed, 
“if only I could go to London.” 

“You would tire of it.: You ave better 
here,” 

She shook her head. 

“You don’t understand what this place is. 
I feel sometimés as if I could hardly breathe ; 
the very air stifles me.” 

“.t is @ glorious one, child, fresh from the 
German Ocean.” 

“JT don’t mean that.” 

“What then?” 

“ Everything is so little; the people never 
read or think. They would not care for such 
things as you have told me of; their greatest 
pleasure is gossip or-new clothes! They seem 
dwarfed, stunted, as if their minds couldn't 
rise above cooking and servants.” 

“ And it stifles you?” 

“Sometimes, Sometimes I feel as if I 
must run away like the girl in the dear old 
fairy tale who went to seek her fortune.” 

A strange look passed over Hugh's face. - 

“You must not do that.” 

“Why not?” 

He sought to parry the question. 

“Where could you go? What could you 
do?” 

“T should go to London, and earn my own 
living.” 

He shuddered. 

“Promise me you will never think of it 
again?” 

“Why not?” 

“You are such a child, such a helpless little 
ehild, You can’t think what awful dangers 
there would be for you all by yourself in 
London.” 

“Tt would be very lonely, and I should mss 
Uncle Jacob, but when I got rich [ could come 
back and see him.” 

“ And you think you would get rich. How?” 

She was quite ready with her answer. 

“T should paint pictures.” - 

“Vera, you are happier far in Sandstone 
than you could be in London. You don’t 
know, you can’t guess, the dangers that would 
beset you.” ' 

“They wouldn't fty mé more than. the 
working-parties do here.” 

Hugh despaired of obtain'ng the promise 
just then, and let it pass; for the rest he was 
not very anxious. 

Vera's desire was not merely to run away, 


but to get to London. He fancied the minister's’ 


niece could not have a large amount of pocket- 
racy f and he thought even the railway fare 
Would present an obstacle to her wayward 
vite friends rday.” 

“T saw your fri in yeste ; 

“Then you were at Whitby again?” 

“No, Tiss Stuart and her daughter same 
over to the Priory. My aunt invited them to 
lunch.” : 

Oh!” Vera gave a little sigh. “Was Doliy 
very pleased ?” 

¢ is always pleased... She has.a sunshiay 
nature.” 

“ And I have a stormy one,” remarked Vera, 
naively. “ Dolly’s nurse ysed.to say so when 


‘we were children, She didu’t think, perhaps, 
how much more smoothly things went for 
Dolly than they did for me.” 

enry Anstruther is some fortieth cousin 
of ours, so Lord and Lady Shirley adopted 
Dolly as a sort of future relative,” 

“Do they like her?” 

“Too well.” 

“What can you mean?” 

* They covet her for a daughter-in-law. My 
cousin Alan married about a year ago. His 
bride is no favourite with them; they think 
it a little hard Alan should not have discoyered 
the charms of Miss Stuart.” 

“Is that why Lord Lenross never comes to 
the Priory?” 

“How do you know he doesn’t come?” 

“T have heard it mentioned—I forget where 
—that Lord Lenross had never come home 
since he returned to England. We heard he 
was making a tour all over Europe, then he 
was expected home. Triumphal arches were 
erected and bonfires prepared, but he never 
came. That was last summer.” 

“He could not come, poor laa; his parents 
heard of his marriage, and -refused io receive 
his wife.” 

“Didn't they like her?” 

“They have never seen her.” 

“Then they couldn’t tell she was not nice. 
I think they should have given her a trial.” 

“You are such a child,” said the soldier, 
gently, “ You can’t understand. He ought not 
to have married her, Vera.” 

“Was she an actress? Aunt Maria says 
they wiil never go to Heaven, but Uncle Jacob 
thinks they mi ht.” 

Dugdale laughed. : 

“She is not an actress, Vera, but she is a 
wicked, unprincipled woman. She made up 
her mind to marry Lenross, and got him up 
to the point a month after he came of age. 
She has got her way; she is Lady Lenross, and 
must one day be Countess of Shirley, but she 
has blighted her husband's life and well-nigh 
broken his parents’ hearts.” 

“J see,” said Vera, seriously, “‘Then it 
must have hart them to look at Dolly—~she is 
so fair and good!” ; ’ 

There was not @ grain of envy in Vera's 
nature. Dolly Stuart had all she lacked, and 
yot it’ néver on. into the generous heart t» 
feel a pang of jealousy. 

a You ant vert fond of her?” 

“T love her next to Uncle Tacob ; ste was 
the only child I ever spoke to. 

“Vera!” 

“It is quite true. I have known Dolly ever 
since she was five years old, and we never had 
one single quarrel !” Ares 

“ And do you tell her‘everything?” 

“She tells me everything ; I have nothing to 
tell her,” said Vera, quietly. 

“ And Mr. Anstruther?” 7 

“He is just fit for Dolly. I always thought 
she would marry young.” 

“Why, you yp Birman feete prophetess” 

“Because she is like the heroine in books 
that all goes well with, and who marry in their 
teens.” s 

“Do you mean to do that? 

“ Lh ‘i 

“Marry in your teens.” __ 

“I am Pom now, and i never ws to 
marry anyone. .1 told Aunt Maria so to-“ay: 

He noticed the deep blush that dyel her 
cheeks, and wondered what could have — 
her to discuss her intentions with Mrs Ruther 
ford, but he only asked gravely,— 

“Why not?” : : 

Her answer astonished hia. ee 

“ Because it is for always—for all time. 

“ What can you mean?” i 

“All. other troubles there would be nove 
about,” said Vera, gently, with a ee ee 
off look in her grey eyes. “ Whatever, 0 
mistakes are made, time would ot ald 
one might run away from, but nothilé © 7 
undo that. . If one ma: and was unhappy, 





one would just have to bear it always.’ 
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— a: ~! 
“But marriage need not be unhappy.* It. was.a very. wal change. No one could | since the night when she told bim she preferred 
aa if it was——” 7 | have noticed its beginning, no one could have | freedom to love. 


wLove casta out fear! You see, Vera, you 
don’t understand what love is!” 

“ Do you!” : é 

This was @ home thrust, and he parried it, 

“When one - loves another really, 
child, they are ready to take all risks just to 
be near thot, other always. As they believe 
their love will last for all time, they are not 
daunted by the thought that marriage is also 

ver.” 
me i see,” said Vera, thoughtfully. “How 
clearly you put it?” ids? 

“And you see that marriage is not always 
« mistake?” 

“Not for some people—people whom love 
could content.” 

“Wouldn’t love content you?” 

“JT don’t know,” said the girl, simply. “I 
think I want to live first. 1 want to see the 
world, and. to travel—to mix with people who 
have done great things. I want to know what 
life can be made: before I give away my 
own)” : 

Dugdale listened with. mingled disappoint- 
ment and relief; he had a man’s objection to 
ambition in a beautiful. girl, but in one way 
her words were welcome to him. He need 
not deny himself the pleasure of her society— 
he need not. break off the intimacy so 
strangely formed from any fear that he should 
inflict an injury on her.- Child as she was, 
she would never suffer from a love-fever. Her 
very artlessness as well as her ambition, alike 
protected her. 

He might be “friends” with her, and fear 
no harm... When the day came to leave York- 
shire they could part with mutual regret, but 
he need not think «he would have a heart- 
ache, Clearly for this singular girl the old 
love-story presented no charms. eedom and 
fame were her ambition; in her desires love 
had no place. 

“I wish I could give you drawing ‘lessons,” 
he said, suddenly. “‘ Do you think your uncle 
would allow it?” 

“T am sure he would not.” 

“T wish I knew him.” 

“It would be no good.” 

‘“Then you mean me to ‘be an exile from 
Sycamore Cottage |” 

“ Yes,” Fi 

“But I may méet you sontetimes? You will 
bring your sketches to show me?” 

“I should like to very much.” 

“When will you come again!” 

“TI don’t know,” 

“Don't leave me without fixing our next 
meeting. Remember, Vera, ‘we are friends !” 





CHAPTER Ill. 


Six weeks had sped by. August had come, 
and Whitby was rapidly filling with its annval 
influx of visitors. 

Anyone who has ever been to the loveliest 
of Yorkshire watering-places will know that 
Whitby is especially adored by clergymen. The 
reason of this I never heard, but the fact re- 
mains, during August and September spiritual 


pastors of all ranks and denominations flock 
‘hitby. You may meet them on the hill 
'y the Abbey in dosens. High and low, broad 


and narrow, all are represented, from the 
portly vicar of the Evangelical persuasion, and 
re clean-shaven Ritualistic curate, down to 
the —_ shepherd of some neighbouring 


, 2 August and Septeniber Mr. and Mrs 
Ttherford always Septe a little out of their 
on. ere were brother ministers to “ call 
on” and invite to tea and worship. Some- 
Umes these brothers were entertained at 
hele Pat eometimes the Rutherfords ate 
friends nner at the lodgings of their reverend 
the ets lt was altogether agald4 time, and 
the muster and his wife were so taken wp by 
canes of , that they had.no time 


traced its cause; only in August the minister's 
niece was altered from the girl who had 
struggled so hard to obtain freedom from the 
working-party that second Tuesday in June. 
She was quite as pretty as she had. been then 
—perhaps she was more so; but the yearning, 
inquiring look had died out of her eyes, which 
were full of brightness, as though She had dis- 
covered some new, strange joy. 

Vera never teased to be taken to Whitby in 
these days; she never pleaded for leave to 
visit the Stuarts; she applied herself to her 
needlework and household vasks with an energy 
she had never shown before. She never craved 
any pleasure but a quiet saunter on the sands. 
Sometimes she would take her work or book, 
and sit there in the pleasant evening sunlight ; 
sometimes she would go without either, and 
say she meant to walk a good way. 

She always returned from these excursions 
with a@ bloom on her cheeks and a sparkle in 
her eye, and Uncle Jacob said they did her 
good. 

One morning a letter came to.Mrs. Ruther- 
ford, which caused her great perplexity. There 
was 2 long consultation between the minister 
and herself; finally, a certain Mr. Herring, 
then at Whitby, was sent for to join the con- 
clave, and at last the result of all this delibera- 
tion was announced to Vera. Mr. Rutherford’s 
sister was seriously ‘11, and he and his wife 
were going to Bimingham to stay with her; 
they would be away a week. 

Mr. Herring pad consented to occupy Uncle 
Jacob's pulpit, and if it would be any comfort 
to Miss Milton, he and his wife would sleep 
at Sycamore Cottage. 

“Oh, no!” said Vera quietly; “they will 
lose all the pleasures of their stay at Whitby, 
and J am not in the least afraid. Abby can 
stay all night, and I shall manage very well.” 

“ You are sure you will not be afraid?” 

“Not @ bit.” 

“Elder Johnson would have taken you for 
the time,” said Mrs. Rutherford, kindly, “ only 
as things are so unsettled between you and 
Sam it seemed hardly wise.” 

“T woukl much rather stay here.” 

“T wish you could have gone with us, child, 
but it is an expensive journey, and-——” 

“T would much rather not. I shall do very 
well here.” 

“You meus ye aver to Mrs. Stuart’s one 
day, anyway. Vera, don't mope! Ill borrow 
some nice hooks for you from Mrs. Johnson, 
and leave. you a pile of needlework, and, after 
all, it’s only for a week.” 

They started on the Monday, but they had 
not been gone an hour when accident number 
one occurred to disturb the daily routine of 
Sycamore Cottage. Abby, the little maid, 
scalded herself, and was obliged to go home. 
Her mother, one of Rutherford’s staunchest 
followers, was profuse in lamentations. She 
offered to come in every morning, light the 
fire, and “rout up,” if. Miss Milton wasn’t 
afraid to be left at right. 

Vera assented; she much preferred sol'tude 
to a strange servant, whose Lonnaty she could 
not vouch for. 

Mrs. Hill might have been entrusted with 
untold gold; so Vera settled matters that she 
should have the key of the back-door, and 
come in every day to light the fire, get the 
breakfast, and so on. 

“Td better take the key, mss,” said the 
woman, thoughtfbily, “for I shall come the 
first thing, as I must be back by half-past 
seven to wash and dress the children; it ‘ld 
be a shame to rouse you up to let me in.” 

Vera agreed; she wag not in the least ner- 
vous, A healthy girl, who had no tinge of 
superstition or fear in her nature, there seemed 
nothing terrible. to her in passing the night 
alone in an empty house. 

In truth; Vera's thoughts did not run just 
then on her aunt’s absence or Abby’s mis- 





— the ge that was creeping over 


fortune. She had another interest pressing on 
hey heart; she had met Captain Dugdale often 





He had never said a word.to her her aunt 
might not have overheard; he had given her 
advice, sympathy, and encouragement, but he 
had never breathed a hint of aught else; but 
alas! the very sound of his voice had grown 
dear to her. Alas! when he told her he was 
“going away” she woke to the knowledge of 
he: own secret, and knew that she had found 
her heart, and given it for all time to him. 

Alas! what a very little while ago it was 
that she had disapproved of marriage because 
it tied one down for all time, and now, poor 
child, sho felt that had she a hundred years 
to live, she would not have thought them too 
Jong if spent at Hugh’s side, He was her 
love—her hero. 

What wonder that she listened eageriy to 
the news of her aunt’s kaving home! What 
wonder she took Abby's accident phlegmati- 
cally! What mattered anything to her when 
she knew that this night she was to see Cap- 
tain Dugdale for the last time. Changes in ns 
regiment had cut short his leave of absence 
instead of retuaning to Shirley in October, by 
that time he would be far on the way to 
India. 

No need now to make excuses for her walk 
no need now to watch the clock with feverish 
eagerness, and: wonder again and again 
whether any obstacle would arise 

Mrs, Rutherford was in Birmingham, and 
her niece felt, free to follow the dictates of het 
own sweet will. 

Seven o'clock. She was standing at his sid 
her blue eyes looking at him with a strang: 
new interest in their depths. He felt some- 


thing tugging at his heart-strings. After all, 
had he been too sure of the harmlessness of 
this friendship? He felt'a sad regret at his 
own heart for the parting so near at hand 


What if she felt it too! 

“ And you are really going?” 

“To-morrow! I shall drive over to Scar- 
borough and catch the night express. It is 
only a drive of fifteen miles or so, and I can’t 
stand the slow trains from Whvitby.’ 


She was silent. He could hear her breath 
come and go. 

“Shall you miss me, Vera?” 

Miss him! Why, already the ‘summe: 


seemed over to Vera, already the cold bleak 
winter of despair seemed gathering over hex 
heart, but she said nothing of this; she only 
answered simply,— 

“Yeo!” 

“ How cold you are, child! T don’t believ: 
this parting costs you half what it does me!’ 

Not half, when her very life seemed desolate. 
Not half, when he was going to new scenes 


and gay society, and she was staying on in the - 


same place, alone and unloved, with only the 
memory of the past to haunt her waking and 
sleeping, but Vera Milton was not given to 
protestations. 

“You will have plenty of gaiely in India,” 
she said, slowly; “you will meet old friend: 
and make new ones. You will soon forget.” 

“T shall never forget. you, Vera.” 

“ You think so now ; but you will find your- 
self mistaken. What is there to remember 
after all, but a dull country place and a lonely, 
half-educated girl?” 

“ Don’t speak so bitterly.” 

“T feel bitter.” 

“Then you are sorry—just a little? 

“Not just a little.” 

“Vera”’—and there came a kind of choked 
sob in the man’s voice—‘if I were not so 
miserably poor, if I only had fair prospects 
instead of a sea of debt and difficulty, I woul! 
not part from you like this.” 

“You would have to go to India!” 

“But I would beg you to go with me. I 
would sue to you for your love; and, child, [ 
believe I should win it in time, just because | 
have given you my whole heart.” 

A dead silence. 

“T never meant to tell you, dear; only, 207 
we are parting—perhaps for all time—it can't 
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hurt you to know-I love you. I can’t tell you 
when it began or how it came about, only that 
now you are the dearest to me in all the wide 
world.” 

“ Hugh!” 

The tone of her voice startled him: it told 
all. 

“Don't tell me it might have been,” he 
pleaded ; “don’t tell me only poverty separated 
us, or I think I can’t bear it.” 

“Tt is a little hard,” said Vera, in a strange, 
far-off sort. of voice. “Dolly and Mr. Ans- 
truther love each other, and all goes well with 
them, while you and I——” 

“Don’t!” he breathed; “don’t ery, Vera, 
I can’t bear it I have been a coward. 
ought to have foreseen what might happen, 
and left you, only before EF had begun to fear 
danger you were all too dear.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’ she said, slowly, al- 
most as though she had been discussing some- 
«ne else's story instead of her own. “I don't 
think I would have prevented it if I could. 
We may never meet again. My love can't 
hurt you, and ai least it has brought us some 
happy hours.” 

he was crying then, and he could hear her 
sobs. 

“You would not have been afraid with me, 
Vera, even though it had been for all time?” 

“Don't!” 

“Dear,” he said, in a different tone, “don’t 
let us part here in the darkness. Let us have 
one more happy meeting. Why should you 
not come to Scarborough, and see me off to 
London?” 

“T couldn’t—oh, I couldn't!” 

“Why not? I am going to drive myself in 
the dogeart- My uncle's groom will be wait- 
ing at Scarborough to take it back. You can 
come home by train,” 

It was meanlike. He never reflected on the 
inconvenience of the late, lonely return for 
her. 

He proposed to be at Scarborough by five, 
and leave by the six oclock express... A train 
started for Whitby at a quarter-past, but it 
was a tedious journey in those days, involving 
one, if not two, changes. 

It woulda be quite dark by the time she 
weached Whitby, while she could hardly hope 
to be safe at Syczmore Cottage much before 
ten; but Captain Dugdale never cast a thought 
to all this. 

He was very much in love, and all he thonght 
of was the chance of another sight of Vera. 

Why did he not ask her to wait for him? 
Why did he not bind her to himself by the 
ties of a formal engagement? 

Well, until to-night he had never thought 
of such a thing as her caring for him, and 
now there were a hundred obstacles to their 
being betrothed lover 

He would be away five years. Knowing, as 
he did, her distaste and aversion for life at 
Sycamore Cottage, could he ask her to wait 
for him there five long yeors?—to spend the 
best of her beautiful youth waiting—and for 
what? \ 

He had nothing but his pay. He was so 
overburdened with debts it was 
whether his very comm(‘ssion might not have 
to be sold to satisfy his credit rs. 

He loved Vera passionately, but yet he felt 
the kindest thing he could do for her, the 
wisest for them both, was to leave her free— 
perfectly free. 

“ You will ame, dear?” 

She hesitated, only a moment. She thought 
of the lonely journey back to Whitby, the 
nocturnal walk to Sandstone; but, then, she 

was & woman, and a woman loves to sacrifice 
herself for her lover’s sake. 

“*¥ will come.” 

It was a glorious September afternoon, the 
first day of the month. fatal to partridges, 
when, at a mile trom Sandstone, in a loneiy 
lane, Lord Shirley’s dogcart overtook a soli- 


tary little figure, clothed in grey. 


doubtful | 


seated at the driver’s side—Captain Dugdale 
and his true love were together. 

“T wish it were for always, Vera!” he 
breathed. ‘“ Dear, I should like to drive with 
you to the world’s end.” 

To Scarborough was a very little part of 
that distance, but it was a pleasant drive 
enough, and the lovers enjoyed every mile of 


it. 

Scarbordugh station seemed to come all too 

soon. Captain Dugdale found out his uncle’s 
groom, surrendered the dogcart, and saw it 
start for Shirley. 
Then he found a porter, and gave his lug- 
gage to his keeping, took « first-class ticket to 
Whitby, which he slipped into Vera's hand; 
then the two were free—free to make the 
most of their last minutes together. 

They paced up and down the platform for 
some time; then the before-mentioned porter 
called their attention to the fact that the train 
had come up. 

“It won't start for a good half-hour, sir, 
but you might like to secure a private car- 
riage.” 

He fancied they were on their honeymoon, 
and never dreamed a parting loomed before 
them. 

“That will be best,” said Hugh-aside, to 
Vera; “we can talk much better there.” 

Then he slipped a half-sovereign into the 
porter’s ‘hand, and knew that no intruders 
would enter the carriage where he and his 
darling were esconsed. 

It was at the extreme end of the train, the 
- first-class compartment ih that direction, 
and so, perhaps, it was not strange that no 
one tempted the porter to be false to his trust 
—or should we say, to his bribe? 

Moments fiew, as moments do when they 
are the last two people who love each other 
have to spend together. 

There seemed no din or confusion. A bell 
rung, but it never struck Captain Dugdale it 
had anything to do with the London express. 

The porter, under the delusion Vera was a 
passenger, never warned her, and so the first 
intimation the girl had of the catastrophe was 
feeling a slight vibration and being tossed 
lightly back on to the seat. 

“How odd! I declare I almost thought the 
train was moving.” 

It was moving. the London express 
left Scarborough Station. 

The confusion that followed was awful. 

Captain Dugdale, who knew the world, felt 
far more alarmed than Vera, though she 
realised dimly a sad end had come to her 
joyous drive. 

“What shail we do?” 

“We must go on to London, sleep at an 
hotel, and I see you off to Whitby by the 
tirst train to-morrow. Your aunt is away, 
there is no servant in the ‘house, no one will 
suspect.” 

“Can't I get out at York?” 

“Even then you could never get home to- 
night.” 

“* No—but——” 

“Vera, believe me I am as sorry as you can 
be. Believe me, had I dreamed of such con- 
sequences I would never have urged you to 
come to Scarborough. Darling, how can I 
convince you!” 

She let her pretty head fall on his shoulder. 
She believed him implicitly ; it was not in her 
nature to doubt where she loved. 

It was about ten when they reached London. 
In her wild longings to see the metropolis how 
little had Vera dreamed of the circumstances 
under which she should set it first. 

Captain Dugdale held her hand in his ‘as 
they drove along in a hansom cab. It stopped 
at last before a tall private house in the city. 

“Is Mrs. Delaval at home?” 

The servant stared, but. said,— 

“Yes, sir,” and showed them into a very 
pretty drawing-room, where a young lady sat 
at work; she rose with a startled cry: 


had 


4 





Another moment and that little figure was 


“Cousin Julia I have come to ask you a 
favour.” 

How he explained their dilemma Vers 
never knew, but she felt that Mrs. Delava! 
was loyal and true, and that she could trust 
her. 

“T am very glad you brought Miss Miltoo 
here. We ‘have a spare room, and she shail i 
most welcome. I will see her into the Whitby 
train myself to-morrow.” : 
Young as she was she took the direction of 
affairs. She showed Hugh plainly that if he 
wished her to believe his story he ‘Tnust make 
no attempt at seeing Miss Milton again, so the 
farewell was a very constrained one. Th 
Captain just touched Vera’s fingers, muttered 
“ Heaven bless you!” and was gone. 

‘You poor child.” 

Mrs. Delaval was barely two years olde 
than Vera, but she was a woman of the wofld, 
and knew of all the harm this journey might 
do the girl’s name, had she not found a refuge 
with her. 

i “ You will like to go to bed at once, dear; 
and, excuse me, do not mention a word of how 
you came here to anyone. I shall speak o 
you as @ friend from the country come to beg 
a night’s lodging. Not even my own husband 
shall know more.” ' 

“Mrs. Delaval, was it very wicked?” 

“Not wicked ; foolish and rash perhaps, but 
nething more.” 

“You see it was godl-bye for always,” mur- 
mured Vera. “I knew I should never see him 
again.” 

“And you are very sorry?.” 

“TI think my heart is broken.” 

“Nonsense, hearts don’t break so readily 
I had two or three hopeless attachments 
before I met my husband, and you see I am 
quite happy now.” 

She seemed so, certainly. She took Vers 
déwnstairs and introduced her to her sister- 
in-law, a very handsome young woman, who 
had a secret penchant for Captain Dugdale, and 
was proportionately disappointed at his abrupt 
departure. 

“I made sure I should see your cousin, 
Julia?” 

“Oh, ha had to go. See, Rosa, this is Miss 
Milton, an old friend of mine!” 

“TI never heard you speak of her, did I?” 

“One can’t speak. of all one's old friends.” 

“Where does Miss Milton live?” 

“ At Scarborough.” 

“ Dear me, Julia, I never knew you had beer 
in Yorkshire?” hele 

This was trying—very ; but as Miss Delaval 
had not been above listening at the drawing 
room door she knew the true version of the 
stranger’s arrival, and she was put out al 
having a fictitious one imposed on her. __ 

Vera only spent ten hours at Mrs. Delaval, 
and she was not in Rosa’s company for moro 
than one of them, and yet she knew that ths 
fashionably-dressed damsel was her enemy, 
and felt a great relief their paths in life lay 
far apart. . 

“Remember,” said Julia, when Vera was 
fairly in the train, “I shall never forget !a+ 
night, and if I can ever be of any use to you 
you must let me know.” 

It was nearly six when the poor, tired 
child reached Whitby. She was so weary, 8° 
could hardly manage the long walk to Sand: 
stone. 

No one had discovered her absence § 
parently ; the breakfast stood ali ready, Ms 
Hill had doubtless prepared 1 in the morn.ng 
and departed, believing “miss” fast asleep 
upstairs. 

Vera drank a cup of cold tea and 
swallow a piece of bread-and-butter, 
effort almost choked her, then she « 
stairs and put herself to bed, feeling pr 
crisis in her life was over; and come _ 
would, summer sun or winter Snow, v0 
should never know happiness again —life She . 
all its possibilities seemed over for her. 58 
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to the dull, dreary days she knew before she 
met Hugh Dugdale. 

it seemed to her the future could hold 
nothing for her, but she was very young—only 
twenty ; and, little as she guessed it, a great 
ch ange was even then coming to her. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The next day Vera was ill. She woke with 
) splitting headache. All her bones ached, 

nd, though her forehead was burning hot, 
she felt wretchedly cold. 

When she tried to dress shivering fits came 
on, and at last she had to give it up in des- 
pair, and lie down again on her bed. 

Here Mrs. Hall found her when she camo 
upstairs to tell of the progress of her hopeful 
Abby towards recovery. The good woman 
gave one look at Vera’s flushed face, and then 
ehe exclaimed,— 

“Why, missy, you're in a burning fever! 
You'd better give me the minister’s address, 
ind let me send for Mrs. Rutherford.” 

But Vera shook her head. 

“T am not ill enough for that. I think I 
could get downstairs and rest on the sofa if 
you would help me.” 

With no unkindly hands Mrs. Hall acted as 
tire woman. She smoothed the bright hair, 
and plaited it in one long pigtail. She fas- 
iened the grey zephyr dress, and then led her 
charge downstairs, and stood over her solicit- 
sly while she drank a cup of tea. 

“You'd better let me send for your aunt, 
Miss Vera; you had, indeed.” 

But Vera was firm in her refusal. 

“For some friend, then, to sit with you. 
You oughtn’t to be alone, deary; you really 
yughtn’t.” 

Vera smiled faintly, and declared she should 
be better soon, and with this assurance poor 
Mrs. Hall had to leave her, and go and see 
after her own brood; but the young lady’s 
state troubled her, and when she saw Dr. 
Stuart's brougham coming along the Whitby 
road she determined to tell the gentleman how 
tatters stood, and shift the responsibility from 
her shoulders to his own. 

“What's the matter, Mrs. Hall?’ asked 
Dr. Stuart, when, in obedience to the frantic 
waving of a very ragged handkerchief, his 
coachman stopped. “Baby cutting his 
teeth ” 

“I wouldn’t have made bold to trouble you 
voout that, sir. It’s Miss Vera, the minister’s 
niece ; she’s mortal bad.” 

Dr. Stuart started. He was very fond of 
Vera. Only that morning Dolly had been 
wondering why she had not seen her friend 
since the June evening when Captain Dugdale 
had rowed her home. 

“Why hasn’t Mrs. Rutherford sent to me?” 

“She's away, please, sir. There’s no one 
at the cottage but Miss Vera, and indeed, she 
‘lo look bad, or I'd never have taken such a 
liberty, sir, as to tell you.” 

“Lam very much obliged to you, Mrs. 
Hall;” and, turning to the coachman, he gave 
the order, “ Sycamore Cottage.” 

He knocked twice, got no answer, turned the 
hundle, and walked in. In the best parlour 
on the hard horsehair sofa lay Vera. 

Dr. Stuart thought he had never seen any- 
one so fearfully changed. Usually she was 
yale; now the scarlet flush of fever cyed her 
race, and the blue veins showed through her 
almost transparent skin. 

Her eyes were bright with a hard, glitterin 
splendour. She tossed to and fro on the ha 
sofa as though she could not rest. She be- 
trayed no surprise on seeing the doctor; in- 
“eed, she seemed hardly conscious of what 
went on around her. She smiled, as though 
at some thought of her own, and faintly mur- 
mured,— 

“For all time.” 

Dr. Stuart, pained more than he would have 
believed, took one of the little hands, and 
called on her by her name. 

“Vera.” 


“Vera, don’t you know me? 
child, ‘and speak to me! 
send a message to Dolly?” 

“Dolly is happy,” said Vera, speaking in a 
strange, far-off sort of voice. “He said so.” 

“Vera, look up! Don’t you know me?” 

She looked up. A glance of recognition 
crossed her face. For a moment she was her- 
self. 

“Dr. Stuart !” 

“ Now, what have you been doing with your- 
self? Do you know you ought to be in bed?” 

“It was so dreary [ could mot stay.” 

“It is quite as dreary here. Where are 
your uncle and aunt?” 

“At Birmingham. They will be home on 
Monday. Oh, Dr. Stuart, don’t send for 
them, please! I couldn’t bear Aunt Maria 
about me now; it would kill me!” 

“Make yourself easy. I have no idea of 
sending for her. I mean to bundle you up in 
shawls, and carry you back to Silver-street for 
my wife and Dolly to nurse.” 

“ Bat 

“They would never forgive me if I left you 
here. Why, child, they love you dearly, 
though Dolly did say this morning you had 
quite deserted us lately.” 

“ They are too good to me.’ 

“Not a bit of it. Now, I shall leave word 
with Mrs. Hall where you are, and take all 
the responsibility on my own shoulders if Mrs. 
Rutherford is vexed. 

“She will be so angry!” 

“Til make peace wth her before she sees 
you. You're my patient now 
doctor never lets his orders be disobeyed.” 

Tt was a very silent drive to Whitby. 
Stuart carried Vera in his arms from the 
brougham to the drawing-room. 

“Fetch your mother, Dolly, 
astonished daughter. 
invalid for her to nurse.” 

Vera was quite unconscious then. 
sunk back on the couch ‘n a swoon. 
Stuart looked at her anxiously. 

“Tf she dies it will be Mrs. Rutherford’s 
fault,” she said, with more anger than any- 
one would have believed her capable of show- 
ing. “TI always said she made Vera's life one 
slow torture.” 

“T can’t make it out,” rejoined Dr. Stuart 
“She has evidently suffered some terrible 
shock. Well, we must get her well first and 
win her confidence afterwards.” 

But the recovery was a very tedious one. 
For three weeks Vera was in all the delirium 
of fever. She just lay restlessly on her pillow, 
the cruel malady sapping her strength and 
dying her face a vivid crimson. 

She never raved or talked of what had caused 
her illness. For the most part she kept silent, 
only sometimes her lips moved slowly, and 
those that bent over her could just catch the 
words,— ° 

“For all time, for all time!” 

Mrs. Rutherford, conscience-stricken at 
having left her niece alone at Sycamore Cot- 
tage, never questioned but that in the solitary 
night hours Vera had grown nervous, and 
frightened herself at some fancied sound. 

Aunt Maria, in her penitence, was quite 
amiable. She made no objection to Vera’s 
remaining at Silver Street, and even con- 
descended to express her gratitude to the doc- 
tor and his wife. 

Vera was at Whitby more than two months. 
She went early in September, and November 
was half gone before she was well enough to 
come dowusta‘rs and rest on the drawing-room 
sofa. 

Even then she could not call herself strong. 
She could not walk above a few yards; and, 
what troubled the doctor most was, she 
showed not the slightest eagerness to recover. 
She did just what she was told—got up when 
it was suggested, went to bed when she was 
asked 


Look up, 
Don’t you want to 





, 


he said to his 


She had 
Mrs. 


She seemed just like a lay figure, without 


Vera, and a/ “I am so young! 


Dr. 


age, Vera?’ 


paint-box and set everything in readiness fo: 
one of the little pictures Vera had once so 
loved to make, she absolutely burst into tears. 

“This will never do,” said the doctor to his 
wife. “The child thas something on her mind. 
Will you speak to her, or shall I? But that 
there isn’t a gentleman in her uncle’s whole 
congregation I should say she had fallen in 
ove.” 

“T will talk tp her to-morrow.” 

“Vera,” began her friend, when the two 
were established cosily in the drawing-room, 
and Dolly was driving with her father, “I 
want to know what is troubling you?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Stuart, gently, “do 
you know the meaning of your name? [tb 
comes from a Russian word signifying truth, 
and I have always thought it just suited you.” 

Vera blushed. 

“Indeed, I don’t want to be untrue, but 

” 
“Your trouble is one you think I cannot 
understand. Is that it, Vera?” 

“Not quite. It wasn’t anything wrong, 
only, Mrs. Stuart, I don’t think I shall ever 
be happy again 1 know that you and the 
doctor have saved my life, and, indeed, I am 
not ungrateful; but I can’t help wishing you 
had let me die.” 

“My dear, Mrs. Rutherford must have been 
cruellér to you than I dreamed to make you 
wish for death. You are so young, too; only 
just twenty!” 
| “That's the worst of it,” said Vera, simply. 
You see, I may live years 
and years, and yet they can’t be different.” 

“T think they can. When shall you be of 


’ 





“On Christmas Eve. Aunt Maria says my 
second name is Néel; only she hates foreign 


“T have brought an| things so much that she never lets me use 
| it.” 
} 


“In a month’s time, then, you will be your 
own mistress. Vera, I never like to advise 
young people to leave their home, but I think 
you would be happier anywhere in the world 
than at Sycamore Cottage.” 

“T think I should.” 

“T should like you to stay here and be my 
second daughter, only it is so near the cot- 
tage it would seem almost a slight to your 
aunt.” 

“T should like to go to London.” 

It was the first time she had ever expressed 
a wish about anything. 

Mrs. Stuart caught at it eagerly. 

“Don’t you think, Vera, if you went into a 
family, and taught the children in return for 
a home, you could devote your time to art?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“You paint so beautifully, I think if only 
you had proper advantages you would make 
for yourself a name and fame.” 

“T should like to try.” 

“T have some old friends in London who 
move in art circles. I will write to them and 
ask them ‘to look out for something to suit 


ou. 

“But Aunt Maria!” 

“No nééed to speak to her until we hear of 
something. You shall not leave us unless we 
find you a real home, and that may take @ 
long time. And now, dear, all you have to do 
is to get strong and well.” 

Vera really began to mend after that; and 
Mrs. Stuart, who remembered people always 
like to have some idea of the people they 
engage, either as governess of companion, 
took her protégé the first time she went out 
to the chief photographer of Whitby. 

The result surpassed ‘her hopes. It really 
seemed as though every point of Vera's beauty 
had been transferred to the cardboard. It was 
a lifelike portrait, and the doctor's wife en- 
closed*it to her friend, the wife of a celebrated 
R.A., with a short account of her protégé, 
and an eager request that Mrs. Clifford would 
do her utmost to befriend Miss Milton. 





any will or desire of her own; and when 





No answer. 


Dolly, thinking to please her, got oyt her own 


‘ hoped for. 


The reply came sooner than she could bave 
Three days after posting the 
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graph “Mrs. Steart ng Og to be aione, 
and before she had finished her friend's letter 
she was thankful Vera was not present to 
question her with her large dark eyes. 

Mrs. Clifford plunged at once into her sub- 


‘| delighted with Miss Milton's | 


hotograph that Charles wished me to invite 
lorlare on a Jong visit, that he might put her 
into one of his pictures. We left the likeness 
in the drawing-room, and I had quite resolved 
to befriend the girl both for your sake and her 
own beauty; but you will see my efforts will 
not be needed. That verv night we had oa 
dimner,party ; the gentlemen joined us ear’y in 
the drawing-room, and there was a good deal 
of scattered conversation. Not until next morn- 
ing did I perceive that your Vera's photograph 





was missing. I had only just made the dis- 
covery when my footman told me the Duke of + 
Dornford was waiting to see me. Somewhat | 
surprised he should choose such an extra- |} 
ordmary hour (it was barely ten), I directed 

him to be shown in. He came, holding Miss | 
Milton’s photograph. I suppose Flooked be- 

wildered, for he came straight to the point. | 

“Mrs. Clifford, who is this young lady?’ | 

“*Miss Milton,’ I returned; ‘a young lady 
in whom I any much interested.’ 

“ He turned the photograph over and showed 
me the words, ‘Vera Noel Milton, born De- 
cember 25th, 1860.’ 

“ He looked so excited I felt quite frighteried, 

“T grew cross. 

“* Really, your Grace must excuse me; T am 
not prepared with her genealogy. She is the 
dear friend and protégée of a distant. cousin of 
my own, who asked me to find her a home in | 
London, where she could have opportunities | 
of improving herself in painting, as, being an 
erphan, she desired to support herse!f as an | 
artist. 

“The Duke looked strangely interested. then | 
said, eagerly— 

“*Let me prore to you I do not ask from } 
idle curiosity. In January, 1860, I was a 
young man, with no prospects beyond a sol- 
diers pay and a few pounds I could pick up | 
by my paint-brvsh. I had had a year's leave | 
of absence, 2nd, spending the summer in a 
pretty rural cottege, I fell.in love with a far- 
mer’s daughter, and married her, I bad faint 
expectations from a materna’ aunt, and know- 





ing she would disapprove of my choice I was |. 


married in my second name. I had always 
travelled as Vere Milton; as Vere Milton I 
signed the register on my wedding-day, and 
then I took my wife abroad.’ 

“‘I don’t understand, I exclaimed, 
are dnly bew ildering me more and more.’ 

“*T will make things clear soon. Seven 
months after my marriage I had to join my 
regiment in India. My wife was in delicate 
health; I was utterly unable to provide the 
money for her passage andi establish her in | 
India according to her rank as the Honourable | 
Mrs. Vere Eastcourt. My aunt was stil] 
ingering, After anxious consultation I re- | 
solved to leave Primrose in the dull French 
village where we had been so happy. I gave 
her a hundred. pounds—little enough, but, suffi- 
cient to keep her twelve months in that primi- 
tive place. By the next spring my aunt (I 
thought) must surely have departed, and left 
me the eagerly-expected legacy, and my wife 
and the child she was anticipating so joyously 
would rejoin me at Madras.’ : 

“TI was so interestéd I never interrupted him 
by @ single question; but now I said breath- 
lessly— 

**Go on.’ 

“*There is but little more to say. We 
parted; my Primrose, with whom I had been 
so happy, was ful of fears. I laughed them 
to scorn. What were a few months’ separa- 
tion when we had a lifetime to pass together? 
At first letters came regularly. I heard of 
my darling by every mail ; then there came a 
long silence. I wrote again and again, implor- 
ing her for tidings. None came! I was grow- 
ing , when I heard that, through 
several unexpected deaths I had come in for the 


‘you | 








| of her sister’s marriage. 


family honours. Then I sent in my papers, 
and sated for home as soon as I could get 
away. 6 

“"Y went straight to the place where I had 
left my darling’ The good woman of the house 
told me Mme. Milton had lost the money I 
had left her. It was mostly in a draft on a 
well-known bank. The bank stopped pay- 
ment, and my Primrose was nearly penniless. 
Her great desire was to return to England, 
ani*go to het sister, in whose house she 
thought she could finda home until she heard 
from me. * She got as far as Paris; there my 
unknown child breathed and died, and then, 
a few days later, my wife died in her sister's 
arms. ‘The sister, a rigid Catvinist, who hated 
me because I was not of her sect, had written 
so much to the kind landlady, and though it 
was in English, Madame, being well educated, 
had contrived to pick it out. There was no 
mistake, It was my darling’s grave.’ 

“I stared at him. 

“But what Has this to do with Vera Mil- 
ton?’ 

“<T believe she is my child!’ 

“*You said just now your child breathed 
and died.’ 

“Mrs. Rutherford'said. so.’ 
‘She would liardly be likely to burden her- 

with another person’s child all these 


self 
years 
“ “If she thought she was savirig her sister’s 
child from sin she would be capable of that. 
She was a terrible woman—a reguiar fanatic. 
** And you think-—— f 
‘T think Vera Milton is the Lady Vera 
Noel Eastcourt, heiress presumptive to all I 
lave.” 
“*Flow will you prove it?’ =~ 
I think it is proved. ‘Tho girl is of the 
age of my daughter. She has my lost wift’s 
face, arid has evidently mherited my own taste 


| for painiing. 


“JT was rather vexed at his assurance. 

“*Tf you are so positive, I hardly under- 
stand why you come to me?’ 

“«T want you to give me her address, Mrs. 
Clifford. Surely you will not refuse?’ 

“And I consented, so that very soon after 
you receive this létter you will probably have a 
visit from the Duke of Dornford:” 

The rest of the epiétle was-a mere corclu- 
sion. 

Mrs. Stuart folded her cousin's letter, and 
went to seek her husband. 

“What do you think?’ she asked him, 
when he had finished reading it. 

“TI feel convinced.” 

“Then Mrs. Rutherford has behaved abomi- 
nably.” 

“Hardly that1” 

“Surely you can’t defend her conduct?” 

“I think she acted from a good motive.” 

“TI can’t see it.” 


“ My dear, I fancy she doubted the legality |. 


From little hints she 
has dvonned from time to time I have gathered 
poor Vera was worse than fatherless. 

“Shall we tell ber?’ 

‘* Who ?f” 

“Vera.” 

“By no means! 


My idea is this. If the 


Duke comes we will send him into some room 


where the child is alone.. If he changes his 
mind on seeing her in the flesh, and does not 
think the likeness so powerful ag it seemed 
in photography, she need never know his real 
object in coming to Whithy. We can intro- 
duce him as a munificent art patron, which, 
in fact, he is. Artists have no more gencrous 
friend or appreciative critic than His Grace 
the Duke of Dornford.” 

“TI feel so excited, dear, just as though 
something wonderful were going to happen. 
wish it was well over.” ; 

The doctor smiled. 

“Vera has a face that looks as if a history 
ought to belong to it. Poor little girl, What 
a change it will be for her if.she is really one 
of the Ladies Eastcourt ‘” 

“What will Mrs. Rutherford say?” 








“ Wring her hands mostlikely.:. Gome, wife 
we won't anticipate troubleg/?-::<) .; haat 

It was late the next day, not, far from, scyen, 
when the expected visit took. place.. 

Mrs. Stuart: flushed like:iajigitl when 
read the name on the card. -Both the girls 
were busy working in the drawing-room 

“Dolly,” said the mother, “will you go and 
finish your embroidery in your father’s, study? 
I want to be alone for a little.” : 

Dolly sped away like the obedient daughte: 
she was, and Mrs. Stuart crossed the hal! to 
the library, where her stranger guest awaited 
her. One look at his face her doubts were 
conquered, Although Vera was said. to be 
her mother’s image, the broad, open brow, the 
erect, firm carriage were the duke’s own. 

“Mrs. Clifferd promised me she would w='te 
to you?” began his Grace, anxiously, 

“She has. I suppose I must not be selfish, 
but though we will all rejoice in Vera's }; 
piness we shall miss her terribly.” 

“Is she living with you?” 

“Hardly that. She has been staying her 
ever since an illness she had last September, 
but for years she and my child. have been lik. 
sisters. The Rutherfords are;good people, jut 
theirs was not the home for a young. g\\?, and 
there has always, been something in Vera's 
nature antagonistio to her aunt—neither wa: 
to blame. think myself it was the old stor; 
of duck’s eggs in a hen’s nest.” 

* And you told her?” 

“Vera knows nothing-exeept that we are ex 
pecting a visit from.a great art..patron whoin 
we hope may encourage: her ambit‘on.” 

“ Then she is ambitious?’ - 

“She used to be. This. illness. has pulled 
her down sadly. She has lost tone since.” 

“* May I see her?” 

“ You will find her,in the drawing-room. 
will show you the way, but.I think you had 
better go in alone.” 

He obeyed her. Turning the handle of the 
door he went in alone, and then for a moment 
he thought time. had relied. back more than 
twenty years, and that the grave had given up 
‘ts dead. He seemed ito see his wife as he 
left her in France in all her fragile, zentl: 
loveliness. A hot tear gathered in his eye. 

“ Primrose !” 

Vera: started, 

“That was my mother’s name. 
you know her?” 

“I knew her well. TI loved her better than 
anything else in the world. Child, do you 
think you can find a place for me im you 
heart? . You have my darling’s face. Ui? 
Vera, for her sake, -you will love your father 
who has mourned herall. these years.” 


[The conclusion of this intensely interesting 
Novelette will appear next week. 
——————— EE 
' THIRTEEN MISTAKES 


To yield: to immaterial trifles. ; 
To, look for. perfection in,our own actions. 
To endeavour to: mould. all dispositions 
alike. ws 
To expect uniformity of. opinion in this 
jvorid. 
To! expect to be able; to’ understand every- 
thing. 
To -believe only what our finite minds ca 
grasp- F s 
To look for judgment and experience 1” 
youth. ‘ = S555 
To measure the enjoyment of others by om 
own. : wf 
Not to make allowances for the. infirmities 
of others. ‘ 
To worry ourselves and others witl 
cannot be remedied: | et 
To consider everything impossible that w® 
cannot perform, is es 
- Not to alleviate all that: needs alleviation, 
as far as lies m our power. : 
| It is a mistake to set.mp your own oon 
of right and wrong, and judge people ace 
ingly. 
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Gleanings 


War does a, policeman seize his man by the 
collar? For collar ateral security. 


Younc’ people always like to have a 


“‘Lovers’ Lane” intersected. with plenty of 


bridal paths. 

*Waeat would this world be without a 
woman?”—A perfect blank—like a sheet of 
paper—net even ruled. 
 Poytar Trees a8 Licutxrve Rops.—In Hol- 
Sund the Lombardy poplar is often used as a 
lightning rod, and is planted near haystacks 
and isolated farmhouses. This poplar has the 
habit of growing nearly vertical, with the 
branches in an upright position ; as soon as the 
vain falls the water runs along the branches and 

ms along the stem a constant stream of water 
from the top to the ground. When lightning 
strikes in ‘the vicinity, the tree, being the 
highest object, has the best chance of being 
hit, and when the lightning strikes the tree it 
finds in the stream of water which flows down 
the stem a safe conductor towards the ground. 
Of course the stream goes se'dom in a straight 
line, and at places where the limbs join! 
,ogether the flow of water takes often another 
lirection. ‘The limb may be doomed, but the 
haystack is saved 

Borcrarss—When a boy begins rolling 
ap hig sleeves when he washes his hands it is 
safe to ask him what her name is. 

A boy will go into a football game with 
bruises that would incapacitate him from 


sawing woed. 


A house filled with a boy’s noise is happier 
than @ silent home with nothing but tle 
memory of a boy to cherish. 

There is time in every boy’s life when he 
lislikes ‘being tied to his mother’s apron 
strings ; and if he lives long enough he reaches 
the time when he would give all he had for 
the privilege. 

Nothing has yet been discovered that will 
effectually cure a boy’s “Sunday sickness.” 

A bey can carry fifteen pounds of junk in 
‘his pocket without murmuring, and then think. 
he ws overworked if he has to carry three bars 
of soap from the grocery. 

A Frxz Taxory Puxcrurep.--It was late in 
the evening, and the young professor of physi- 


legy ought to have known enough about the 


luman system and functions of society to have 
zone home; but he didn’t, or if he did he was 
not putting his knowledge to much use. The 
zirl, in the meantime, was doing the best she 
could under the circumstances. “You see; 
Miss Frances,” he was saying, as the clock 
struck eleven, “if from any cause the brain is 
unduly stimulated, whether by emotion, 
thought; or external impressions on the one 
hand, or by the acceleration of the blood cur- 
rent and increased blood supply through the 
cerebral vessels, then the supervention of sleep 


will be delayed, and possibl revented for a 
prolonged period.” “Yes,” The responded, 


with feeling, “but, you see, mine isn’t that 
way, 

Drox’r Worry Hiw.—It was a self-made 
maillionsire, and he stopped one of three 
ladies at an imn in the suburbs and asked 
her to play ping-pong. Now, he was a most 
objectional le person, with not even a speak. 
Jug acquaintance with grammar and wore a 
huge diamond im his cravat. The lady would 
nave none of him. “I don’t know how ‘to 
piay,” said she, politely. He laid his hand 
on her arm, and her politeness gave way to 
Wrath at the impertinence. “Aw, come on,” 
he said, “1’'ll learn you in a minute.” “ Learn 
me; she said, icily, with @ biting emphasis 
on the “learn” —* don’t you know that no 
— can learn a woman? My husband: has 

= nag years trying to learn me ”—emphasis’ 
- the learn—-“ and he hhasn’t done it” yet.” 

ut her snub was ito that- self-made: miilion- 
“W a8 a pea-shooter to a rhinoceros’ hide. 
ell, say,” said he, “if you can’t learn’ 


_Yare 





DIRE Pong in ten : 
Bat come on and tw s'you must be ‘slow. 


THE new moon Teminds one of a giddy girl, | 


because she is too young to show much re- 
flection. 


An Ancient Sretge.—Probably the oldest 
strike on record is that of the bakers engaged 
in baking the shewbread for the Temple, 
which took place two years before the de- 
struction of the building by ‘litus. ‘he 
Temple authorities engaged a number of jour- 
neymen from Alexandria to take’ the place of 
the strikers, but the newcomers not being ini- 
tiated into the secrets of the trade the de- 
mands of the Jerusalem bokers had to be con 
ceded. 

A Lixer’s Lirz.—The life of a liner is not 
long. ‘The “ City of Rome,” when bui!t twenty- 
one years ago, at a cost of £300,000, was the 
pride of the ocean. At that time she was con- 
sidered the finest and most pelatial vessel 


afloat, and her booking was invariably | 
full long before sailing Now she has 
passed into other hands for the com- | 
paratively small sum of £17,000. This is| 


certainly a great depreciation in less than a 
quarter of a century. ~To depreciate to the 
extent of £283,000 in so short a time shov!d | 
certainly cause those who would throw in 
their lot with shipping combines to reflect and 
take into consideration the age of the vessels 
taken over. 

Tue Qvezn’s Cunistuas Carps.—The Queen | 
takes a deep personal interest in the Christmas | 
cards which she sends every year. She sends | 
out hundreds of pretty cards of various designs, | 
as she prefers the ordinary ones to those of 
the ve printed type. On those sent she | 
simply writes her name, ‘‘ Acexandra,” or | 
“Granny,” as the case may be. Great samp! 
books are sent for her inspection, and from 
these Her Majesty chooses a number of varie- 
ties, including humorous ones, with pictures of 
animals, etc., for her little grandchildren. Kach 
fortunate recipient is considered with regard 
to taste, age, and interest. To a cricket enthu- 
siast is sent a card of that nature. A cyclist 
receives a cycling card, and so on. Ali this, 
as will be seen, entails an enormous amount 
of work, but the Queen delights in undertaking 
it. 

Store Cannons.—The storm cannons now 
in use along the southern side of the Alps, 
where damage from hailstorms during harvest- 
time is imminent, look like a huge mega- 
phone, such as boat-crew coaches use, and 
they are set, with their wide mouths gaping 


| 





skyward, beside little houses that look like | 


sentry boxes. When they are fired they boom 
like’ “sure enough” cannons, and send rever- 
berating, echoing, ‘boom-booms 
about among the hillsides; but instead of a 
ball or ehell, or other similar projectile, they 
emit a ring of smoke which grows larger and 


Yarger as 16 ascends, until at last, before it 


breaks, it is big enough to surround a ten- 
acre field. What the effect of a smoke ring 
upon a mischievously intent cloud is I cannot 
exactly say, but instead of hail, only rain falls 
when the guns are used, and damage to crops 
is prevented. ; ‘ 


Rorax Hossres.—Princess Margaret of Con- 
naught has a hobby of collecting stones and 
uncut gems. These are arranged with great 
care, and comprise some very interesting and 
ecimens, At Christmas and other fes- 
tival times, it is customary with her relations 
to make the Princess a present of some addition 
to this collection. The Duchess of Fife is an 
enthusiastic angler. She enjoys most of her 
fishing on the Dee, where talmon are numerous 
and of a goodly size. The Duchess can play and 
land a salmon as well as the greatest expert. 
The Queen, too, knows how to handle a rod, 
and she likes nothing better than taking the 
creel and reel; accompanied by one of her 

hters, and having an hour or two’s restful 
sport by the shimmering Dee or the silver Tay. 

i Victoria is very nearly as_keen an 
ras her sister, the Duchess of Fife, but 


the lives of the: Queen and. the Princess are| 


of a busier kind than hers. 


} 
{ 
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| most important addition to 
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Beuerum’s New Guy.—During the last two 
years great strides have been made in the pro- 
vision of foreign armies with machine guns. In 
Germany and Russia the Maxim system, or 
some modification of it, seems to be most in 
favour, and large numbers of these weapons 
have been oBtained and ordered. In Belgium 
weapon of the Hotchkiss pattern has beem ap 
proved of. The water-jacket is dispensed with, 
and a system of cooling by radiation adopted 
instead. The gun is mounted on a tripod, the 
legs of which are so arranged that the weapon 
can be fired by a man lying down. It can 
discharge from 500 to 600 ‘bullets 2 minute, and 
its weight is just under 40 lIbs., while that of 
the tripod is 33 Ibs. It is, as a rule, to be 
carried on a pack animal ; while another acoom 
panying animal will carry a first reserve of 
ammunition. A carriage, with limber and 
covering shields is, however, also provided for 
it, should it be considered expedient to place 
the weapon on wheels, 

Tur, Copvrisn.—There is scarcely a fish in 
the whole finny kingdom that is more useful 
to man than the cod. As an article of diet 
fresh salted and dried, ‘it is a 
our food supplies, 
and it is made use of in various ways for the 
support of man and beast over a widely ex- 
area. 

The tongue is regarded as a delicacy, the 
swimming bladder furnishes isinglass almost 
equal to that of the sturgeon, and the liver 
gives us the which so much recom- 
mended as a tonic and a food in all wasting 
complaints. 

The Norwegians gis mixed with 
marine plants to the cows to increase th 
vield of milk, the Icelanders give the bones 
to their cattle, in Kamchatka the dogs are fed 
on them, and icy) wastes they are fre- 
quently dried and used as fuel. 

Che cod is prolific enough to admit of this 
extensive use, for one fish will produce nine 
million eggs. 

A Crry or Foors.—tLittle generally 
known of Gheel, a town.in Belgium, where 
harmless lunatics dwell in harmony, stroll 
about the streets, take their noonday refresh 
ment at the cafes and go about their daily 
routine with more common sense than many 
worthy citizens who are healthy in mind as 
well as in body. Situated about twenty-seven 
miles from the great commercial centre of 
Antwerp, it shelters fifteen hundred fools, 
who are taken as lodgers by the townsfolk 
all dangerous or violent cases being passed on 
to outlying villages. The treatment of the 
patients is a moral one, cures being due to 
the kindness and tact on the part of the 
townsfolk who make it their business. The 
fees for taking in the “in#ovents,” as the 
patients are called, vary in proportion to the 
way in which the patients or their friends 
wish that they should be looked after. No 
matter how much or how little he pays, how- 
ever, the boarder is always the spoiled mem- 
ber of the family, for it is a well-known fact 
that the people of Gheel understand the 
management of the insane better than any 
other community or institution. The patient 
always has the arm-chair and the best seat at 
table and enjoys every possible attention, with 
the result that he learns to value the esteem 
in which he is held to such an extent that he 
makes the greatest efforts to master his weak 
ness lest he should forfeit his cherished privi- 
leges. The children of the community seem 
wiser and to have older hheads than ordinary 
youngsters, and this comes from their contact 
with their elders in years, who, unfortunately, 
are little older in intellect. Dozens of little 
ones may be seen walking hand in hand with 
great, robust men, to whom they chatter ‘in 
the most familiar manner. Often the boarder 
is told off to watch the baby of the household, 
and in most cases makes a devoted guardian. 
Natarally Gheel surpasses any European city 
as a, residence for emperors, kings and queens, 
all, of whom af® fully honoured in their 
fancies. 
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EILEEN’S ROMANCE 





By FLORENCE HODGKINSON 
Author of “‘ Vernon’s Destiny,” “ Ivy’s Peril,” “Royal's Promise,” etc., etc. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


In the prologue we are introduced to Lady Helen 
Percy, whois alone in her boudoir, playing with her 
iittle son, when she is startled by the unceremonious 
entrance of a woman who turns out to be the first wife 
of her husband. The shock was too much for Lady 
Helen, and although she lingered for some months, 
never recovered, Henceforward, John Percy, the 
millionaire is dead to the world, and only cares for 
the son she left behind her. 

Lucy Courtenay is engaged to Alan Ernescliff, and 
both families heartily approve of the match. They are 
spending August at Boulogne. Among other visitors 
are Mr. Desmond and his two daughters, Maude and 
Eileen. 

Bob Ernescliff has fallen desperately in love with 
Maude Desmond, and takes his friend Basil Courtenay 
into his confidence. While on the sands one morning 
Eileen strays beyond her depth, and is in danger of 
drowning, when Basil rescues her, an incident that has 
far-reaching effects for him, 

Mr. Desmond has now become Lord Desmond, 
through the death of his father, and they have taken 
ap their residence at Desmondville, Yorkshire. 

aude D esr ond does all she can to suppress her sister 
Bileen. Lord Lesmond is too weak tointerfere. There 
is living at the lodge at the gates of Desmondville a 
Mrs. Venn, who pays for the privilege, and it is evident 
has an object in so doing. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Desmond stood motion 
less—a strange terror at her heart, 
@ vague, inexplicable dread of 
what was to come next. Though 
— eighteen, there were many things 
in which she was ignorant as a child. 

Although she had grown up motherless and 
unprotected in a French town, she was yet 
more ignorant of the ways of the world than 
many carefully-guarded English girls. 

She had had no friends of her own age to 
confide to her their love affairs; she had read 
but few novels; and so it seemed to her a 
thing unheard of that Henry Marsden, her 
father’s creditor, should really be asking her 
to marry him! 

She understood Mrs. Venn’s warning now. 
A veil seemed io fall from her eyes, and she 
knew the old woman had foreseen this. With 
despair the poor child remembered she had 
never shunned Mr. Marsden, but had accepted 
his company and conversation, even going out 
of her way to study his amusement, since she 
looked on him, not only as a guest, but as one 
to whom they owéd a heavy debt. 

She had never thought of such a thing as 
his caring for her like this, but if it had been 
in his mind all along he might well say she 
had given him encouragement. 

And there was no one to help her. With 
desperate search the poor child called over in 
her mind the few people she knew, and re- 
fiected that one and all would be powerless or 
unwilling to aid her. 

Maude was out of the question; she would 
be glad of anything which removed her sister 
from Desnmiondville. Lord Desmond himself, 
as poor little Eileen felt, would be a very 
broken reed on which to lean. The father 
who had reproached her bitterly for refusing 
to beg of her friend to pay his debts would 
not be likely to object to any sacrifice of her 
own which freed him from them. 

Basil? Alas, how could Basil help her? It 
was not in his power to marry her; besides, 
she was a minor, and for nearly three years 
was under her father’s rule. Lady May 
seemed a more likely prop, but she was Basil’s 
cousin, and that fact made it well-night im- 
possible for her to interfere. 

Henry Marsden watched the rapid changes 
which passed over the fair, girlish face, and 
said at last— 

“Will you not answer me? Are you angry 
at my presumption? Do you think a self- 





made man audacious to aspire to the hand of 
the Honourable Miss Desmond?” 

Eileen found her voice. 

“You know I am not so bare!” cried the 
poor girl, passionately. “You are my 
father’s creditor. You have honourably paid 
your way and risen in the world; we have 
nothing but an empty title, a name stained 
with debt. How could I think you pre- 
sumptuous for being willing to marry such a 
one*’ 

“You did not answer me 
amazed, as though I were so f 
you that it 
a lover.” 

“I was amazed, but not for that reason. 
You were my father’s friend—you knew my 
mother, who died when I was a baby. How 
shovld I dream that you would care for me-— 
a child of eighteen? Besides,” and she never 
faltered, for truth was LEileen’s nature, 
“knowing my own heart was given away how 
could I think of anyone else wanting it?” 

Henry Marsden watched her gravely. A 
spasm of pain crossed his face at her last 
words; for one moment good and evil strug- 
gled for dominion over him. She was his 
dead love’s child. Why, his better self whis- 
pered, should he try to spoil her life by 
uniting her fresh youth to his ‘passion-stained 
middle-age? Why not leave her free; and use 
his influence with her father to smooth her 
chosen path? But evil triumphed with the 
whisper that Eileen was the daughter, also, of 
the man who had wronged him. He whose 
life had been blighted by her mother’s faith- 
lessness had surely a better right to her than 
any other man. 

esides, she was so young. The aitach- 
ment she alluded to could be but a passing 
fancy. 

He loved her so. She was in all things the 
picture of his lost darling. Affection such as 
his must surely triumph in time! 

The struggle was sharp but brief, and evil 
triumphed. , The man who for nineteen years 
had never done an unselfish action preferred 
his own happiness to that of the girl he loved. 

“You have never seemed to dislike me,” he 
argued, passionately. “From the moment of 
our meeting you have never avoided my 
society. You had no right to lure me on step 
by step, and then send me away with ihis 
fable of your engagement to another man.” 

“TI did not dislike you,” faltered Eileen. “TI 
looked on you as one whom my father had 
injured by borrowin: money he could not pay. 
I wanied to Show my gratitude to you for your 
forbearance.” 

“A pretty way of showing it,” said Mars- 
den, roughly. “To make me care for you, eud 
then thrust me aside! But no, I acquit you 
there. Yo dia not make me care. I lost my 
heart the ficst hour I saw you, when you 
pleaded to me for mercy on your father, and 
then I had the wish to make you mine, and 
soothe ali your sorrows. When I promised 
you I would never ask Lord Desmond for any- 
thing lhe could not give me, even then I was 
think-nz of onc day when I should sue to him 
for his daughbter’s hand!” 

Eileen started in alarm. 

“You will not tell him?” she pleaded. 
“Oh, Mr. Marsden, if you have any kindness, 
any pity in your nature, do not tel] my father 
that you want to marry me!” 

“Why not?” 

“Can you ask? You know him.!” Here 
she shuddered, poor child, as she recollected 
all that her knowledge meant. “You must 


i) 


see the temptation to him! 


You looked 
ir removed from 
was impossible to think of me as 





a 

“I think I see it more clearly than you do.” 

She shook her head. 

“That is impossible. I know his ciream- 
stances so well that I can see the utter impos. 
sibility of his finding a thousand pounds to 
pay your claim. He is an old man, and } 
would fain live in peace and honour in }; 
father’s house. I can understand perfest|y, 
that if his freedom could be purchased by my 
becoming your wife, he would be eager for 
thet union.” 

“Tt is time to speak plainly, and have dono 
with shams,” said Marsden, bitterly. “k, 
member, please, you forced the truth from m 
Had you only yielded to my wishes you shou! 4 
never have heard the story. Your fathe 
never borrowed money from me. We we: 
not on terms which would have justified it 
More than eighteen years ago, knowing every 
circumstance of my history, and the exact sui 
I had saved by honest toil, such as he would 
never have stooped ‘to, he drew a cheque for 
the whole amount, forged my signature, and 
presented it at the bank. But for my for 
bearance the Honourable Noel Desmond wouid 
have stood in a felon’s dock on the charge o! 
forgery. He may stand there yet; sent t» 
that fate, in his old age, by the hand of hi 
favourite child!” 

Eileen looked into Marsden’s face with eyes 
which might have melted a heart of stone. 

“ And you can threaten me thus! You wh 
profess to love me!” 

“TI do love you,” the answered, gravel; 
“with all my heart and all my strength 
Only be my wife, and no shadow of blanm 
shall ever rest on your father’s name. I hav 
saved money; of late years whatever I hav 
touched has prospered. I can make a han‘ 
some settlement on you, and provide a hom 
worthy even of your sweet face; but I an 
only mortal. I will do all this for you. I wi! 
even make your father an allowance, so thi 
he can live more as befits his rank, but I wil! 
never give you up willingly to another man 
If you discard my love it will turn to hatred ; 
if you refuse to become my wife I will take 
care the man you marry shall drink to the 
dregs the disgrace that must fall on a con- 
vict’s son-in-law !” P 2 

She did not cry, her eyes were dry an 
burnmngehtahe uttered no appeal of mercy. 
Perhaps, poor child, she felt it would be ux 


ess. 

She stood there with a dumb, voiceless pain» 
stamped on her face, as some fair flower 
smitten by the east. wind. 

“ And this is love!” she said at last, slow]. 
and with—oh ! such bitterness—“ Heaven he!) 
me; this is love!” 

“True love!” replied Marsden. “Ready 
to suffer all and bear all, for the object of i 
passion; but ready also to wreak due veli- 
geance on any man who steps in between. 

“Then,” said Eileen, sadly, “love is no’ 
worth having *” : 

“You talk like a foolish -child,” returne’ 
Marsden, petulantly. “Whe is this man for 
whom you fancy you care? What can he give 
you more than I? If you are engaged to him. 
why does the leave you unclaimed, unacknow 
ledged ?”’ : ss 

“He is a gentleman,” replied Eileen, wit 
a bitter stress upon the noun, “ poor enoug’ 
in this world’s goods, but with a heart as tru 
as steel. He would not stoop, Mr. Marsden. 
to threaten a defenceless girl any more thar 
be would tempt another man’s fiancée to breal: 
her word.” 

“Yet gentlemen have been known to do 
such things.” 4 
“ Not if they are really worthy ihe name - 
“Perhaps you think I am not a gentl: 
man?” : 
“I do not know. I have never seen ti 
world; but I should say no gentleman wow 
threaten any defenceless creature in his — 
or bribe any soul he professed to care 40 


into deceit.” d ° 
“You evade my questions, Who is the 
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“DO NOT TEMPT ME TOO FAR,” EILEEN SAID, BITTERLY; “REMEMBER, NO HUMAN POWER CAN COMPEL ME TO DO THIS THING!’ 


man who has come between us. If you are 
engaged to him, why has he left you here 
alone?” 

“T deny your right to ask me; but you ma 
have my answer. e man I love is a sol- 
dier, who serves his King and country. He 
will not ‘be able to marry till three years’ 
time; and when he told my father of our 
engagement, Lord Desmond refused his con- 
sent. When my lover was in a position to 
marry he could come again. Till then his 
lordship declined to recognise any engage- 
ment. We were not to correspond even, and 
all meetings were forbidden.” 

“ And he left you?” 

“He had no choice. He knew I should be 
true to him; that whether he returned in 
three years’ time or ten he would find me 
faithful !” 

“And you actually meant to wait for him? 
With your beauty, would you be content to 
waste your youth in this desolate old castle 
waiting for a man who may forget you in a 
few months?” 

Eileen shook her head. 

“I not only meant to wait, but I shall do 
so. He will not forget me. He may not be 
rich, Mr. Marsden, but we can trust each 
other.” 

“I suppose he comes of a good family? It 
seems a little hard on his relations that his 
future father-in-law should be a convict !” 

Eileen winced. . 

.. You could not do it,” she said, pitifully. 

You could not be so cruel. After eighteen 
years’ oblivion, how could you rake up the 
secrets of the past?” 
y I shall do it if you drive me to the step. 

ou can know little of a man’s love if you 
think { would have pity when I know that 
ng pity would. only smooth my rival’s path. 
No, Eileen, it will be your hand, not mine, 
that sends Lord Desmond to his punishment, 
and stains his old name with guilt. You hold 
your father’s fate in your hands. Only be my 





wife, and he shall live respected, honoured, 
I will help him in every way. Refuse, and he 
stands in a felon’s dock.” 

Eileen hesitated. 

“You say you are rich,” she began, timidly, 
“and you want a beautiful wife. Why don't 
you marry my sister? Maude is ten times 
prettier than I am. No one ever looks at me 
when she is by, and she loves pomp and show. 
Why not marry her, and leave me free!” 

Marsden laughed hoarsely. 

“A man’s heart is not a shuttlecock, to be 
tossed about from one woman to another. If 
I had been content with a wife, provided she 
was only beautiful, I need not have waited till 


now to marry. Your sister may be charming, | 


but it is you I love!” 

“Tf you can call it love!” 

“Tt is love!” he returned, decidedly. 
“Truer love, I daresay, than your young sol 
dier feels. You say he comes of a noble 
family ; then you may be pretty sure he will 
release you from your ‘engagement’ the 
moment he hears of your father’s disgrace.” 

They had ‘been standing all this time. 
Faint, and overwrought by excitement, Eileen 
leant wearily against a tree in the grand old 
avenue. The picture of youth and innocence 
she looked, standing there in her soft, grey 


wn—a world of pain and sorrow shining in | 


her beautiful eyes. 

“Will you give me time?” she. said, in a 
strange, far-off sort of voice. “I feel so tired, 
so utterly bewildered, I cannot think of things 
as T ought. Will you give me time before you 
—do anything?” 

He thought she was yielding. 

“T will give you till the end of this year he 
fore I take any steps against Lord Desmond. 
I shall speak to him of my wishes at once. It 
may be that his entreaties will prevail on you 
to have pity on himself and me!” 

“Until the end of this year I am safe. Yon 
really mean it? You promise it to me?” 





, 
i 


“T will swear it to you, if you like. Until 
the first of January I shall take no steps tu 
bring your father’s guilt home to him; but 
then, if you remain obdurate, I will not wait « 
single day.” 

“And you really desire a wife who would 
not love you—whose one feeling for you 
would be the scorn of a wounded heart?” 

“A captive bird does not love its owner at 
first,” he returned, coolly, “ but it soon learns 
its lesson. Never fear, when you are mine, 
but what I shall teach you to love me.” 

“ Never !” 

“You are very certain.” 

“J am so certain,” said Eileen, “that § 
feel if anything forced me to yield and to 
become your wife, I should hate you! The 
very touch of your hand, the mere sound of 
your voice, would be odious to me.’ 

" “T will risk that!” 

Not another word passed between them, 
Eileen went straight upstairs to her own room 
Mr. Marsden caught the sound of the gong, 
and went into lunch. ; 

‘tony nev>r lingered at this meal when one: 
the dishes were on the table. As soon as he 
had retreated the guest. turned to Lord Des- 
mond. . 

“JT told you the night I came that before 
left your house I would give you the terms om 
which I would not only keep your secret to 
my dying day, but resign to you the paper 
which prove my case. I am a man of my 
word. I am not disposed to leave Desmond- 
ville at present, but I am ready to teil you 
my conditions at once.” 

“You hnow they will be fulfilled if human 
will can bring it avout,” said Noel Desmond, 
eagerly; “but remember, please, you are 
dealing with an impoverished man, who has 
neither wealthy friends nor any means of 
raising money to meet your claims.” 

“{ do not ask you for a penny piece, and 
you will need no friend’s assistance to meet 
my views. Indeed, I may promise to increase 
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your income of two or three odd hundreds if 
you carry out my wishes. Give me your 
daughter Eileen, and I swear to you I will 
alo my best to make her hapov!’ 

Not a muscle of Lord Desmond's face 
changed. He had in some sort been prepared. 
Not that he had expected Henry Marsden to 
propose for his daughter, but he had always 
felt. that if he obtained good terms from his 
enemy they would be won by means of this 
child, who was his dead wife's image. He 
knew that Marsden had loved Hileen’s 
mother with a wondrous iove, and he had 
always eagerly fancied Hileen, from her great 
resemblance to the dead, might have some 
power to soften the heart ot -the practical 
man of the world. 

“Do you know that she has not a penny, 
and never will have?” he demanded. 

“Perfectly! I am willing to settle two 
thousand a year on her, and { can form an 
establishment for her worthy a  peer’s 
daughter. My life is insured for fifty thou- 
eand pounds, and, of course, I should make a 
will in her favour. I have not a relation in 
the world; and though I do noi come of a 
high family, I believe my wife would have 
the entrée into the best society. Ii 
marries me you shall always be a welcome 
guest at our house, and I'am quite willing to 
do a brother’s part in providing your eldest 
girl with a suitable parti.” 

It was the very same room in which Noel 
Desmond had listened, not two months ago, to 
Basil Courtenay’s wooing. .What a contrast 
between the suitors, but not greater than in 
their reception ! 

“TI am delighted,” said Lord Desmond, 
effusively. .“ Perfectly charmed. I am sure 

ou will make my child a good husband. 

ou are old enough to have sown your wild 
oats, and besides the pecuniary prospect, 
which is ajl I could wish for Hileen, there 
seems something of poetical justice in her 
atoning for the wound her mother inflicted 
fong ago!” 

“Don’t fell her thai!” said Marsden, irrit- 
ably. “She is already inclined to think of 
me as Methusaleh! Don’t let her know I was 
ever engaged to her mother.” 

“Certainly not, if it is against your wishes. 
I should think I had better send for Maude,” 
went on Lord Desmond, in his most gracious 
manner. “TI believe custom does not approve 
of ary engaged pair residing under the same 
roof without a chaperon.” 

“Send for Miss Desmond by all means, if 
you think she will take a sensible view of the 
matter; but at present things are at a dead- 
tock—KEileen has refused me !” 

Noel Desmond’s face blanched. 

“She is a foolish child, who does not know 
her own mind. You must not take her 
answer as final. For my sake give her 
time.” 

Marsden smiled bitterly. 

“She seemed to know her mind pretty 
thoroughly, but I would not take her answer 
as fi I insisted on her taking time, not 
for your sake, but my own. I could not bear 
the idea of losing her. I told her all hung on 
her decision, and gave her till theend of the 
year to make up her mind. Lord Desmond, I 
advise you, if youhaveany fatherly authority, 
ase it. If I am not your accepted son-in-law 
by the first of next January, I shall put the 
taw in motion.” 

Lord Desmond looked quite cheerful. 

“Of course, Eileen will hear reason.” 

“She informed me she cared for semeone 


e)se.” 
“What nonsense!” said tke father, con- 
‘temptuously. “Why, she hardly knew him a 


morith, and I refused my consent! Not that 
anything would come of it in any case, 
for he was poor and proud.” 

“Who was it?” 

“Sir Bryan’s heir. There is ‘nothing: but 
entanglements. Why. unless he marries 
# wife with a large fortune he will have 
# join his father in cutting off the entail, 
and then the estate will go to the hammer. 


Eileen | 





| ignore it,’ 


Young people have no feeling, no con- 
sideration,” went on Lord Desmond, as 
though he had ever shown a particle or either. 
“Both Mr. Courtenay and «u.een know their 


| marriage would break his father’s heart and 
|reduce an ancient famny to ruin, and yet 


they were selfish enough to fall in love.’ 

“T am sorry it is Courtenay,” observed 
Henry Marsden, slowly. “I have met him, 
and he struck me as a man likely to be very 
obstinate in anything he took to heart.” 

“ He is as obstinate as a mule, but he can’t 
marry Rileen for three years without my 
consent—which he will never have-—-so you 
may put him out of the question. She is a 
good girl, and when she is once your wife this 
passing attachment will soon be forgotien.” 

“You forget one thing, orelse you purposely 
struck in the lover. “We need 
not think of Mr. Courtenay—his consent will 
not be asked. We need not consider the 
strength of your daughter's attachment to 
him. I am willing to risk that; but how is 
Kileen to be persnaded to become my wife?” 

Lord Degmond looked sanctimonious, raised 
his eyes piously to heaven—a gesture, mark 
you, almost peculiar to those who studiously 
avoid all reference to heaven in their lives— 
and replied— 

“The duty, Mr, Marsden, will surely -pre- 
vail. She owes her life—her being to me. 
Through eighteen years I have lavished ten- 
devness and care on her. She has always been 
my favourite child. Surely she cannot refuse 
the first thing I have ever required of her?” 

Marsden looked thoughtfuily into the fire. 

“Understand one thing. 1 am thoroughly 
in earnest. If you play me false in this matter 
you_know what you have to expect.” 

“T am not likely to play you false. Apart 
from—-from what we both know of--I should 
be glad to see Eileen married. Maude has a 
trifile—a very small one—of her own, but her 
sister at my death is penniless.” 

“Why did you refuse your consent to Mr. 
Courtenay?” inquired Marsden. “ What cb- 
jection had you to him?” 

“| have never felt easy about the past,’’ 
confessed Lord Desmond... “ Though you had 
kept quiet so long, I always fancied 1 should 
hear more of you. I felt, if disgrace.came, 
Courtenay must break with Wileen; or if it 
came after. their marriage, the shadow 
would just break my child’s heart, since the 
Courtenays are so proud—the stigma would 
be a misery to them-and, withal, so poor 
that they could not bury it in display. I told 
Basil Courtenay something very near. the 
truth. That there had been such a stir at 
the time of my own second marriage, many 
pee le would consider Eileen beneath him in 

irth, and that I would prefer her to marry 
a man whose wife’s descent need not appear 
in print, or else one so rich and distinguished 
as to be able to hold his own against all 
criticism.” 5 

“ You had no other reason?” 

“T always felt Eileen was my best shield 
against you. I never dreamed of your marry- 
ing her, but I did think you would hesitate to 
strike your blow if you knew it must recoil 
on your dead love’s child.” 

“T am less pitiful than you supposed,” said 
Marsden, bitterly. “If she is not to be mine 
I shall strike my blow without remorse, for J 
shall know in striking it I at least separate 
her from my rival.” 

He rose then and left the room. Noel 
Desmond bowed his head on his. hands and 
tried to think, On the one hand he was 
relieved of a nightmare. He never doubted 
Eileen’s consent, and he saw himself freed 
from Marsden’s voke for ever, his favourite 
child ee for, his old age propped up by 
a wealthy son-in-law; but there was a reverse 
side to the picture. Weak, selfish, erring, 
and sinful as this man had been, he yet pos- 
sessed some heart. He had loved “Kileen’s 
mother as fondly as such a nature can love, 
and he knew her whole heart would have 
revolted from this sacrifice of her child. 


——e 


—————— 
thought and feeling, as well as in face, while, 
strange to say, she possessed stronger prin. 
ciple and a sterner sense of judgment. 

“TI could not help it,” young Mrs.Desmond 
had said, looking into her husband’s face, and 
speaking of the troth she had broken. “| 
know I have been false to him, but would not 
it have been falser to have married him, loving 
you with my whole heart’? Besides, Noel, | 
could not live without you, for my life lives 
in my love.” 

She had been little older than Eileen when 
she said this. How if Hileen felt the same’ 

~and her case was more painful. 

Mrs. Desmond had had to choose between 
love and right, but love and right were both 
on Kileen’s side. She would be asked to break 
her word, to give up the man she loved, to 
cover herself with remorse, and perhaps break 
an honest heart; and for what? “That her 
father’s sin, committed before she was born, 
might be hidden from the world. 

Noel Desmond had exacted sacrifices all! 
his life from those who would make them, and 
yet, in the end, behaved better to those who 
refused. 

He loved Eileen ten times more than Maude. 
Eileen from infancy had studied him in all 
things. Maude, absent from him the best. part 
of her life, and calmly taking her own way 
when their wills came into opposition, liad yet 
far more power over him than Hileen. 

He simply would not have dare to dictate 
to his irst-boen whom she should marry, and 

et he was ready to order Eileen to give up 
es love dream, and marry a man old enough 
to be her father, at his bidding! 

But shame was not quite dead within him. 
He did shrink from meeting his pure-hearted 
child now she knew the secret of his life. 
Maude, he knew, had long despised him for 
his poverty and ill-success. Women like her 
are prone to despise those who fail in th 
world’s struggle, but Eileen loved and trusted 
him. 

And she knew what he had done—that he 
was as morally guilty as convicts serving their 
ten years’ penal servitude. She) knew al! 
this. How should he face her again? 

Tony came in ‘presently to remove the 
lunch, and was.struck with his master’s face; 
it seemed so white and sad. 

His wife, who went upstairs soon after with 
a cup of tea for her favourite, told Mileen 
they could not think what ailed his lordship 
he seemed “ upset above a bit.” 

Eileen know. She stirred restlessly on her 
bed, and remembered her father’s lot was 
harder than hers. She might be the one 
called on to make the sacrifice, but his was 
the sin that had made it necessary—if it was 
necessary. ae 

Eileen’s whole mind was full of searchings 
for some middle path, but as yet she had 
found none, and only the two cruel alterna- 
tives stared her in the face-—-ruin and ¢lio- 
grace for her father, or misery and falsehood 
for herself; and yet, even in her agony, the 
news of his ression roused her. She forced 
herself to swallow a little food, and asked the 
housekeeper— 

“Where is Mr. Marsden?” nies 

“He’s driven over to Whitby, Miss Rileen. 
He won't be back till jate, I believe. 

Mrs. Ball looked searchingly at her young 
lad 


ilcen, with two deep pink spots on her 
cheeks, remembered the last time they had 
spoken together of Henry Marsden. 

“ Ball, I: have often meant to ask you. Is 
this Mr. Marsden the man my grandfather 
was So with?” 

Ball nodded. é : 

“The very same, Miss Eileen.’ x 

“You said then he was a bad man, he— 

“T said what J thought, my. dear Miss 
Eileen. . The.. old . master very bitter 
against him, ,but maybe he’s changed. Tony 








Then, too, Eileen’ was her mother’s image in 


says he’s a very, pleasant-spoken gentleman, 
nee he’s:no trou ie in the. house. ‘Sure, 
you're never to. get up! 


Eileen going to. u 
you look like fit for nothing but bed! 
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slean. hed dragged herse}f to her feet, 

past glass, smoothing her 
sunny bait. 


and aoe stood. beside t 

Cha trembled as; one with the. ague, and 
ag oom wan and ill, but she did not falter 
es 8 oti downstairs to papa, Ball. 
You know L seldom get chance to talk to 
him alone now Mr. Marsden is staying here.’ 

It seemed to Lord Desmond his wife her- 
self who entered the library. Eileen looked 
more like her mother even than usual in her 
i spoke no word, of reproach, uttered no 
assionate lamentation ; she only crept wearily 
his side, aud Jaid one little white hand 
shoulder. 

There is always something pitiful when the 
natural relations of life are reversed; when 
the wife is the prop on which the husband 
Jeans, or the, sister the mainstay of a weak, 
vacillating brother ;, but it is sadder ied when 
a poor girl, hardly out of childhood, to be 
the moral support of @ father for whom she 
must feel shame. ; 

Love can survive everything. Ii is only 
the very young, or the people utterly unversed 
in suffering, who tellus love dies when respect 
and faith are gone. Love, that is, woman’s 
love—be it wife's, mother’s, sister’s—lives on, 
and only perishes with life itself; but its very 
nature, its very essence, is changed. ,1t is love 


BP 
up to h 
upon his 


still; but its crown, its joy, its radiancy, all | 


these are gone, and there remains only that 
part of love which: suffers for and with its 
object, that part of loye which, like the 
charity .of the Bible, is, indeed, long-suffer- 
mg. 
Kind yet it wag love still. It loses nothing 
of its intensity, though all its brightness may 
be gone. There is, indeed, to me somethin 
more touching in the love that has survive 
hope, faith, illusions, hanviness, than in the 
new, untried sentiment which glitters bright 
and radiant as a bride’s wedding-ring. 

A girl’s glad love. for her bridegroom is 
beautiful. He ig her hero, from whom she ex- 


pects great things--whom she believes capable |. 


of grand actions; but more touching yet 
to my mind is the love of the wife who has 
learned to know that marriage is not always a 
state of paradise, and that her hero is only a 
man like other men, whose love has survived 
sorrow, time, and disappointment, and yet 
endureth. Pure gold is tested in the fire, 
and true love is tried in the furnace. 


“ P a! > 

Lord Désmond looked up at the white, wan 
face, and his heart failed him. If but the 
mere’ knowledge of ‘his sin could change her 
thus in a few hours, how could she bear the 
burden of the secret all, her life? 

“I know everything,” said Eileen, gently 
laying ‘her cheek close 'to- his: “Oh, how you 
must have suffered—how hard it must have 
heen to have such a care pressing on you all 
these years!” 

Really he had been very little troubled with 
remorse, save when in fear of Marsden’s pro- 
ceeding to ‘extremities. Lord Desmond had 
taken things very easily, and very literally 
obeyed the poet’s injunction to “let the dead 
past bury its dead”; there was no need to 
iell this to his daughter. 

“Your mother was dying at thé time,” he 
said, brokenly, “ dying literally of hardships. 
I had not a sovereign, Kileen—no friend of 
whom I could borrow, It was for her sake I 
did it; and I never touched the money after 
all—the cheque was not paid.” 

“Did she know?” 

The knowledge had killed her; but Lord 
tee saw no occasion to tell this to her 

“If she had she would never have turned 
from me, Eileen. She loved me too well for 
that. You young people are hard judges and 
do not understand temptation. She would 
a bc for me!” , 

« eel for "OU, pa’ ” * Bil 
“I want to a na a ye wwe 
at, if you don’t mind!” 


of two things 


Desmond, in a deeply-injured tone. “I have 
fallen low enough to deserve my own child 
shoukl condemn me!” 

“I do not condemn you, dear; but—has 
Mr. Marsden told you what he said to me!” 

“Yes! Oh, child! have mercy on yourself 
and me!” 

But Eileen waived that part of the question. 
She was wonderfully calm and collected. One 
would have said. years must have passed over 
her head since those happy, childish days at 
Boulogne. 

“Does anyone know it besides Mr. Mars- 
den?” 

No need to explain the “it.” Lord’. Des- 
mond understood her meaning, and winced. 

“One other person; but he will be silent; 


have met the other man since I came to Eng 
land, and he went out of his way to assure 
me he Should never seek to harm nite.” 
“Who was it?” 
“ Mr> Goldsmith.” 


may trust him. He will be as true as steel 
There was no one else?” 

“I have sometimes fancied that woman at 
the South Lodge had a suspicion. She can 
know nothing positively ; but it seems she im- 
pressed my father with the belief she held 
| some secret respecting me.” 

“T am not afraid of Mrs. Venn. Now, 
papa, I have nearly finished, only tell me this. 
Can Mr. Marsden really «ao what he 
threatens?” 

“Of course he can 

“IT thought, perhaps, the time that had 
passed—more than eighteen years—-would 
make .a difference!” 

Lord Desmond shook his head. 

“No time makes any difference in criminal 
cases. . Besides, he could declare that till I 
came back to England he was unable to find 
me. He has the proofs still in his possession, 
and Mr. Goldsmith could not refuse to give 
evidence if summoned asa witness,” 

“Then you, really are at his mercy?” 

“No; 1 am‘ at yours, I am an old man, 
Hileen, and my future lies in your hand. If 
you can be easy piciuring me in a felon’s cell, 
ending my life a convict, then refuse Mr. 
Marsden! 

“You are cruel!” 

“T do not mean to be. Marsden worships 
you. He is not an old man—-only forty-two— 
and he has already made a large fortune. 
Though not of noble birth, he comes of a 
very respectable family. Apart from his claim 
on us, I should be quite content with him as a 
son-in-law, for I know he would give you a 
home worthy of your birth.” 

“Don’t,” came from the girl’s trembling 
lips, with a faint moaning cry, like some 
wounded animal utters when in pain, 
“Don’t! If I sell myself I do-it-for your 
sake—m en” ag freedom. Don’t talk to 
me of the fit I-shall receive for myself. 
You must. know I would rather be clad in sack- 
‘cloth, and live on bread and water all my 
days, than marry aman who can demand yack 
a sacrifice ; but if I doit for you, don’t try to 
make me like my captivity by reminding me 
the chains will gilded ones!” 

“If you are thinking of young Courtenay, 
put him out.of your head,” said Lord Des 
mond, hotly.“In his position, he could no+ 
a convict’s. daughter.. He might remain 
all his days from a quixotic sense of 


» 


single 
honour, but he could not marry you if I were 


in penal servitude. He simvlv could not!” 

“Do you think I would let him?” cried 
Eileen, passionately. “Don’t you know I 
would’ give my life for him? How can you 
believe I would cast a blight upon his future 
by letting him wed a wife whose dowry was 
shame?” 

“I canot help your taunts,” said her 
father, in a whining toné. “I know I am at 
your mercy.” , j 

“I did not mean'to reproach .you—only you 
must keep that mame out of your conversa- 





“TI am at your mercy, Eileen,” said Lord | tion. Thank heaven, he 


besides, no one but Marsden has proofs. I | 


“Ah!” and she gave a sigh of relief. “ You 


is free! No formal 
promise binds him ‘to me. The shadow of dis- 
grace, if it fails, tieéd not rest on him!” 

“T wish it ‘was Mande Marsden wanted,” 
| cried Lord “Desmond, peevishly. “She has 
| twice your sense, and would’ see the thing in a 
| proper light, like a dutifdl danghter.” 
| “Do not let us quarrel,” said Eileen, 
| faintly. “Of course, I know Mande would see 

the advantages of marrying a.rich man. You 
j need not tell me that, and I wish with all my 
| heart she had been at home during Mr. Mars- 
| den’s visit; but I am afraid it is too late for 
him to change now.” 

“Of course it is.” 

“TI have some time,” said Hileen, in her 
weary, tired voice, “some weeks yet. Surely, 
till I have decided, things can go on as usual. 
| You need not be angry with me. I suppose 
| Mr. Marsden will stay on? 

“He leaves on January Ist, either to make 
preparations for his wedding, or to take 
| steps for sending me fo prison!” 

Kileen shuddered. 

| “It is more than 3 month off, papa. M 
| head feels on fire. I seem almost, distracted. 
| At least let me have grace. I will promise 
| you to meet Mr. Marsden every day, and be 
| as courteous to him as Ican. Only do not let 
'this respite left me be tortured by your 
anger. It seems to me like the end of my / 
life. At least let it be peace.” 

“T never heard of such selfishness!” 
| “Why? How?” 

“You forget,” said Lord Desmond, impres- 

sively, “the ‘respite,’ as you term it, is @ 
agony for me; every day passes with 
} your consent unsp oken brings the prospect of 
5 pened servitude closer to me, You ask that 

you may be left ‘in peace.’ Pray, what, is to 
my state, exposéd to the torments of sus- 
pense?” 
| It was a cruel question. The girl was well- 
nigh exhausted with all she had undergone 
|that day, and might well have been spared 
this last taunt, but men like Noel Lord Des- 
mond are not given to be over-pitiful of their 
fellow-creatures. 

Perhaps this heartless jeer was, in the end, 

beneficial to his daughter. It raised her to 
| the recollection that she, too, had her claims, 
that no human creature in ‘this world is @ 
mere chattel at ihe disposal of another. She 
was his child, and the child of a gentle, cling- 
ing mother, but she had the blood ofa proud 
old family in her veins. 

A century before the Desmonds had been 
famous for their spirit and their, courage. It 
must have been some daring inherited from @ 
by gone age, which came to Rileen’s bee now. 
Drawing herself up to, her full height she 
looked full at the man before her—the father 
bound by natural laws to protect her, and yet 
who seemed her deadliest foe, and for once 
answered him as he deserved: 

“Do not tempt me too far,” she. said, ~bit- 
terly. “ Remember, no human power of peace 
or any man’s can compel me to do this thing! 
if I sell myself I do it of my own free will 
to save you from a degrading punishment. If 
you torture me you gain nothing, for you 
only make me realise how little you deserve 


my sacrifice!” 

‘Lord Desmond was_ spell-bound. He 
changed his réle ai: once, From the indignant 
outraged parent he became the piteous, 
broken-down supplicant. ; 

“And she can speak to me like this, the 
child of my old age? It is time indeed I 
were dead, when my own daughter wishes me 
out of her way!” 

“T never wished that,’ said Eileen, slowly. 
“T ask but two things, freedom from perse- 
cution, and that Basil Courtenay’s name 1s not 
mentioned in my presence.” 

“You shall have your own way, but——” 

He was interrupted by the sound of a@ car- 
riage dashing up’ the avenue—an unusual 
sound in these days, for now the Court was 
shut up very few visitors came to call at Des- 
mondville. 
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“It is Mr. Marsden,” said Eileen, coolly. 
“‘T swppose he changed his mind, for Ball said 
‘he meant to sleep at Whitby. I am géing to 
my own Seay ETE: for I do not care to meet 
bim again to-day.” 

But as she crossed the entrance hall the 
door stood wide open, and she saw at once 
she was mistaken, 

Mr. Marsden had not returned from 
Whitby, for Tony was talking rapidly and 
‘with far more show »f welcome than he would 
‘have bestowed on th: guest. 

‘Fileen waited in suprise to see the cause of 
the commotion. On y a moment’s suspense, 
and a slight, graceful figure came up the ter- 
race steps, clad in « long sealskin coat, and 
with a coquettish toque upon her dark hair. 

Eileen’s heart stood still. Five minutes 
before she would have said nothing in the 
world would have increased her misery; she 
Enew better now ! 

Maude Desmond advanced to greet her 
with a pretty show of affection, and the last 
gleam of hope died out of Eileen’s heart; for 
¢ven more than the man who was seeking to 
marry her against her will did she fear and 
Shrink from the lovely, dazzling creature who 
was her half-sister ; whose arrival at Boulogne 
one little year before had been, the poor child 
often sadly thought, the beginning of all her 
suTrows. 

(Jo be continued next week.) 


This story commenced in No. 2,065. Back 
wumbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents. 











SALUTATION 


Fellow-traveller, on the road, 
Toiling on with heavy load, 

m and look, for by your side 
Journeys one who cannot hide 
Kindred feeling, warm and true— 
See, I reach my hand to you, 
Take it, friend, whoe’er you be, 
Come and walk awhile with me. 


Here's my hand to you, and you, 
Fair of mien or dusky hue, 
Dwarfed in body or in mind, 
Slow in thought, alert or blind 
‘Tal? of stature, strong or weak, 
Here am I, the friend you seek; 
Hear me call where’er you be, 

_ Comrade, walk awhile with me. 


All are part of one great plan, 
Fashioned when the world began; 
‘Some may sow while others reap, 
Some may laugh while others weep, 
Some may ride the topmost wave, 
Some have sorrow to the grave; 
Fach one of the human race, 

‘High or low, must fill his place. 


‘Shall we, then, since this is true 
raw a line ‘twixt me and you? 
Shall we not assistance lend, 
Kindliness and comfort send 
To the one who drags the load 
Travelling with us on the road? 
From the self-same God are we, 
Wise or simple, bond or free. 


Have you been mistunderstood, 
Blamed for harm, while doing good. 
Have you suffered, sinned, and wept, 
Keeping watch while others slept, 
And, when tempted, did you fall? 
Here is One who knows it all; 
Comrade, let us start anew, 

“May I come and walk with you? 


It may chance as on we go, 

When the clouds of evening glow 
Unto us may One draw near, 
Bringing words of hope and cheer, 
And His presence, we have read, 
‘Will be known in breaking bread; 
And He may with us abide 

In that blessed evening-tide. 





Gems 


Tue highest exercise of charity is charity to- 
wards the uncharitable. 

You cannot dream yourself into a character. 
You must hammer and forge one for yourself. 

You cannot help having religion taught in 
the school if you have a man or woman there. 


One class of men must have their faith ham- 
mered in like a nail by authority; another 
class must have it worked in like a screw by 
argument. 


You will find that the mere resolve not to 
be useless, and the honest desire to help other 
people, will, in the quickest and most delicate 
ways, also improve yoursel’. 


Tue spirit of liberty is not merely, as some 
people imagine, a jealousy of our own parti- 
cular rights, but a respect for the rights of 
others and an unwillingness that any person 
—whether high or ljow—should be wronged or 
trampled underfoot. 


Manners are like gloves—they may be put 
off at pleasure or they may not fit the wearer. 
One sees men whose manners are evidently too 
fine for their everyday use—they are not part 
of the individuality. Manrer, on the con- 
trary, is the token of personality, and is often 
a revelation of character of which the person 
most intimately concerned is unconscious. 


Orrer thyself as a sacrifice to God in peace 
and quietness of spirit. And the better to 
proceed in this journey, and support thyself 
without weariness and disquiet, dispose thy 
soul at every step, by widening out thy will 
to meet the Will of God. The more thou dost 
widen it, the more wilt thou receive. ‘Thy will 
must be disposed as follows : to will everything 
and to will nothing, if God wills it or wills 
it not. 








CHINESE BORROWING 


Chinese butlers have a way, when their own 
supplies: fall short, of borrowing from their 
neighbours. Ait least this was a very common 
custom twenty-five years ago, and goods 
changed hands over the garden wall with as- 
tonishing celerity, the butlers, meanwiuile, 
keeping a strict account. An American lady 
residing in China writes: “At the first large 
dinner party to which I was invited—I went 
as a bride—I found myself eating with my 
own brand-new knives, forks and spoons. I 
stared at them very hard; there could be no 
mistake, for I could see the fresh monograms. 
I was dreadfully distressed, but did not dare 
to say anything. When I reached home | 
told my husband rather tremblingly, for 4 
was quite sure they had been stolen. To my 
amazement, he only laughed, and said: ‘Oh, 


you will get used to that soon, and when you } 


1ave too many guests you will find that, in- 
stead of asking you to get more supplies, the 
butler will just borrow your neighbour's, and 
always make up the deficiency! And so it 
proved. I can well remember once, when my 
husband had asked eight guests in to dinner, 
only half an hour before the usual time—one 
for each of the delicious first spring snipe he 
had shot—that there appeared later a splendid 
roast leg of mutton as one of the courses. 
Now, I knew we had no mutton, for earlier 
in the day the cook had been bewailing the 
non-arrival of the Shanghai steamer, by which 
it always came. Turning to the gentleman 
on my left, I asked: ‘Did your steamer come 
from Shanghai to-day?’ ‘Yes; why?’ I 
looked down to the other end of the table, 
where my husband was carving the unex- 
pected treasure with very evident enjoyment. 
“Well, ours did not,’ I said, ‘and yet-——’ 
He caught sight of the mutton. ‘Oh,’ he 
laughed, ‘I suppose that is mine! No doubt 
yours will come to-morrow, and probably be 
much better ; so I shall be the gainer this time 
and. enjoy it all the more.’” 





eee 


Grew Old in a Trance 


In America quite recently a girl aged nine. 
teen fell into a trance which lasted twenty 
days. During that time her hair turned grey 
wrinkles formed about ther features, and go 
gradually assumed the appearance of an old 
woman. On coming out of her stupor she 
only lived a few days. Another s‘ngular case 
of @ woman growing prematurely old, but 
which ended in a happier way, was that of 
Miss May Musson, of Breach Road, Mar!pool, 
her peculiar condition having been brought 
about by indigestion and anemia, of which, 
luckily, Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans completely 
cured her. “I began to look more lke an old 
woman at the end of my days than a woman of 
twenty-two years,” says she, “for indigestion 
and anemia completely changed my appear- 
ance. I became so ill that I could hardly eat 
a morsel of food, and oft-times I was so weak 
that I could not walk even a short distance 
without feeling exhausted. 


“No matter what kind of food I took I could 
never enjoy it, because pain invariably at 
tacked me after eating. I had a severe pain in 
my left side, which hurt me whenever I moved, 
end I was told that I had an enlarged liver 
Whatever it was which occasioned the pain | 
suffered, it seemed as if nothing I took would 
do me any good. I was almost in despair 
when I saw Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans for 
Biliousness advertised in the newspapers, and 
made up my mind to give them a trial. When 
I had finished the first box I felt better, and 
got more. Each box of Beans made me better 
and betier, until the neighbours began to 
notice how vastly I was improving. First one 
and then another would say, ‘ You do look dif. 
ferent.’ Whatever I look, I know I feel dif. 
ferent. Never in all my life have I felt so well 
as I do at the present moment. I am sure 
owe my life to Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans. | 
shall do all I can to let others know of them, 
and I have already recommended them to 
several friends.” 


It is by effecting such cures as the above that 
Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans have made their 
world-wide reputation. They are without 
doubt superior to all known medicines for indi- 
gestion; anwmia, dizziness, constipation, p'les, 
palpitation, liver and kidney disorders, head- 
ache, debility, nervousness, and all female ail 
ments. All chemists stock them, or you may 
obtain same post free from the Bile Bean Manu- 
facturing Company, Red Cross Street, London, 
E.C., by sending price, one and three half- 
pence or two and nine. 


THE HAND THAT FONDLED 


It was a cold, dark night, but Sandy and 
William were happy, because there sat be- 
tween them the most charming young lady in 
the district. It was a spirited horse they had 
hired, and the trap bowled merrily along o'er 
moor and fell. 

Sandy, noticing that ‘the side of the muff 
next to him was vacant, softly slipped his 
hand in. 

William held the reins, and as he could 
dimly perceive, in spite of the darkness, that 
his side of the lady’s muff was unoccupied 
he slipped his own disengaged hand into #, 
and—well, two hands were very soon tenderly 
pressing each other. And so the happy ™- 
ments flew, and the drive home came almost 
to an end. 

“When you gentlemen have done with my 
muff,” said the young lady, presently, 
trust you will not fear to tell me, as my own 
hands are becoming quite numb with the 
cold.” 

Then dark suspicion fell upon her two 
admirers, for things are not always what 
they seem. And William and Sandy are 20 
sworn enemies. 
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~ A DESPERATE DEED 








SUMMARY 9F PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Harold, Earl of Silverdale, is spending the Christmas 
holidays at Woodville Honour, His host, Sir Stuart 
Woodtille, hast win daughters,Lilian and Marguerite, 
who bear such @ striking resemblance to each other 
that a strange rfinds it extremely difficult to distinguish 
between them, Marguerite has already a dark page in 
her young life ;while Lilian has given her maiden con- 
fidence and love to the Earl, and a marriage is speedily 
arranged. The Earl and Countess of Silverdale are 
returning from their honeymoon, and, while staying in 
London for a few days, @ telegram reaches the Earl, 
stating that bis daughter Iva, by his first wife, has been 
injared ina fire. The Harl at once leaves for Belgium. 
During his absence Lilian agrees with Marguerite to 
return quietly to their Sussex home. They are detained 
on the way owing to an accident. Lilian is mistaken a 
second time for Marguerite by Reuben Garratt who 
holds her sister's secret. He had foliowed Lilian toher 
room at the hotel, and she, terrified at his threats, is 
powerless to say & word, when Ire fires, and she falls 
lifeless. Marguerite, finding the body a little[iater, takes 
ia the situation at a glance, and determines that she, 
Marguerite Woodville, is dead, and that Lilian, 
Countess of Silverdale, still lives. 

Marguerite’s (as we will continue to call her) 
first interview with the Earl passes off successfully. 
Reubon Garratt, finding her an easy prey (bat still 
believing her to be Lilian), determines to throw her 
child by Sir Geoffrey Damyn on her hands, Sir 
Geoffrey, to Marguerite’s consternation, visits her hus- 
band. Sir Geoffrey is staggered by what he ——_ as 
the resemblance between Marguerite and Lilian— 
The Earl is greatly concerned at the strange behavioar 
ef the Countess, and many things have happened to 
arouse his suspicions and to cause uneasiness, 





OHAPTER XXXII. 

“Lionel!” 

It. was almost a shock to come so suddenly 
face to face with him 

The Earl was ascending the broadly-balus- 
traded steps, 

Curzon had just left the house. 
step the men met. 

“Oh, I'm not yet ‘cribbed, oabined and 
confined,’” the young fellow said, laughingly. 
“I'm to have a preliminary hearing, you 
know. I'm going home. Thawing, isn’t it?” 

It was. The little hillocks and drifts were 
levelling perceptibly. 

The sun had apparently grown weary of 
sulking, for he was sneaking out from his 
hiding-place at last with a rather feeble but 
kindly grin. 

How handsome, how serene, how superbly 
nonchalant the young man looked! Surely 
he could not be at heart indifferent to the 
awful aspersion cast upon him ! 

No, not that. The Earl recalled that quick, 
leonine rage of his an hour ago—the brilliant. 
passionate gaze he had turned on him—the 
cry of insulted pride, of anger, of resent- 
ment,— J ! 

“Do you hear what they are saying?” 

Not indifferent—no. And yet how cool he 
was now—cool and collected. Could he be 
playing a part? He must be. But for what 
purpose? If he knew aught of the truth he 
could imagine him feigning thus, to save his 
friend from shame, his friend’s wife from 
degradation, even at the cost of his own good 
name, 

He could very well imaginehim doing that. 
fhe Curzons had always ‘been “ good haters,” 
alter Dr. Johnson’s own heart, and are not 
sugh always loyal lovers? Blood tells. They 
were an old race—a grand race—and this their 
descendant, and the last of the line, were just 
as true, just as dauntless—reckless, if you 
will—as any one of hig ancestors whose por- 
traits hung ‘below their gwords in the old 
Cimng-room of Curzon Towers. 

But there was no reason, his lordship as- 
sured himself, with an impatient shake. He 
could not—did not suspect. He was merely, 
through pride, masking his real feelings with 
© visor of dare-devilism. 
do, there is some misunderstanding, my boy. 
This wretched affair is sure to blow over—” 

here wae all ‘this resolution, ‘his confidence, 
gone? He felt weak asadhild. He fairly broke 
over the reassuring words. ‘ 


On the top 








Lionel laughed lightly. 

“Of course there is, my lord. Puck was 
right, wasn’t ‘he : 

“ What fools these mortaly be!” 

The Earl eyed him keenly. The face, with 
the straight, classic outline, handsome nose, 
square chin, bold, steady, black-lashed eyes, 
was bright and gay and unsuspicious. There 
had been no bitterness in the parrying reply. 

“Have you seen Iva?” 

A random shot, but it sped straight home. 
A sudden gravity swept over—subdued him. 

“No,” he answered, quietly. 

“She will not like to have you leave with- 
out-——” the Earl began, with nervous polite- 
ness. ' 

But Curzon cut him short. 

“T think it is better we should not meet, as 
things are,” in a low voice, but with decision. 

“ But, dear lad, you don’t suppose that she, 
or I, would think’ 

The speech, hasty with guilt, remained un- 
finished. 

“TI think only well of my friends,” Lionel 
replied, simply. 

Then he took out a cigar, lit it, put it be- 


tween ‘his lips, and was turning away, when | 


Lord Silverdale started forward. 

“Lionel!” wistfully. 

There was a timidity, an appeal in the way 
he put out his hand. 

He was a good man—a sincere, honest, 
high-souled man—-and this passive wrong ‘he 
was committing, this tacit crime of letting an 
mnocent person suffer, was bitter as death 
itself to him. 

Curzon’s ‘hand was out of his pocket in a 
flash—had clasped the Earl's warmly. 

“Good-bye, Silverdale! We're going to 
have pretty bad roads for awhile, aren't we! 
Well, I’m off. Tell Mrs. Vere to hold me in 


_her heart; there must be room there for three 


like me. I would hate to have Bariston cut 
me out.” ° 
And laughing back the last: words, he took 
his erect young figure down the steps, 
through the melting snow, along the glisten- 
ing avenue and away. 

And the Earl stood and looked after him, 
with a tightening around his heart, a sudden 
stern compression ‘of his bearded lips. 





CHAPTER XXXIITI. 


“You have heard, of course?” 

But even as he spoke he knew that she had 
not. 

On the great curving sweep of the first 
landing father and daughter met. The dark 
blue morning suit he wore enhanced his pale- 
ness. 

She noticed it at once—also his anxious 
frown. . 

“YT have heard nothing. I've. been with 
mamma just now with Mrs. Brown.” 

The light from the painted gothic window 
above streamed on her golden head and threw 
above it a rainbow-radiant halo. It touched 
the pure, fair face, the simple, sombre gown, 
the pretty patrician hands, the bunch of jing- 
ling household keys she carried. 

“Curzon is detained on suspicion.” 

With an effort he brought it out. 

She looked at him blankly. 

“He is only suspected, you know,” hur- 
riedly—“ only suspected.” 

She did not take her glance from his agi- 
tated countenance. 

“Only suspected of what?” 

Would she not understand ? 

He wished emphatically he had left to 
someone else the task of explanation. 

“ Of—causing the death of Sir Geoffrey!” 

There! To save his own life he could not 
have said “murdered.” 





Silence. 

He could feel her shining, incredulous eyes 
piercing all his affectation of ease, flaming 
through his air of studied calmness. 

“Of killing him?” 

“My dear child, what a voice of horror! 
Yes.” 

Again a provoking silence 

Well, Iva?” 

His lips, like those of poor Marian Erle, 
“just motioned for a smile and let it go.” 

“Well, this then!” She drew herself up 
with flushing cheeks and curling lips and 
violet eyes of kindling wrath. “1 think you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself—you, his 
friend—to repeat-—even to repeat—such an in 
famous iw!” 

And she went swiftly away from him down 
the black and polished stairway, her sunny 
head held queenly high, her sad and sound 
less robes trailing behind her. 

The Earl went on to his wife’s apartments. 
There was a faint perplexity in his mind. 

Did Iva care for Lionel, really care for 
him? Or was her impetuous defence born of 
the faith of friendship? 

Through the half-closed venetians of my 
lady’s chamber, into the green and perfumed 
gloom, slanted cheerily the yellow December 
sunshine. Across the rich, deep carpet it lay 
in heavy deep bars; it touched, like fairy 
fingers, the ivory keys of the piano; it lit t 
unearthly and sorrowful beauty the pictured 
face upon an easel—the face of Guido’s Mag- 
dalen. 

The half-dusk, half-lightsome room, the 
ruddy fire in the glittering grate, the flicker 
ing fugitive light, the scent of hot house 
flowers—how restful, soothing, delightful it 
all looked ! 

But was not my lady here? 

Standing at the door, the inner portiére 
half-pushed back, the Earl glanced across the 
sprawling-legged chairs, the pedestalled 
Carraras, the little, low, magazine-laden brass 
tables. 

Yes, over there, close to the hearth as usual! 
-—for she loves warmth as does a tropical 
bird—coiled up on a puffy Turkish divan, he 
saw the familiar childish figure 

She wore a négligé of some thick, shiny, 
creamy stuff, all bordered with silvery fur. 
It tell over the lounge’s edge in heavy, grace- 
ful folds. High in the throat, long in the 
sleeves, was the pretty gown, and the face 
which .rose above it was no longer wan and 
weary as it had looked this morning when she 
had bent over Geofirey Damyn’s dead body. 

He noticed the change as he went straight 
towards her. 

She had been reading, evidently. On the 
rug lay scattered a mass of Christmas 
periodicals. 

“Ah, Harold!’ 

She raised herself on her elbow, smiled up 
at him. They had not met since this morn 
ing, when she had answered him so hotly. 
She regretted it now—wished at least she had 
spoken with more self-control. 

No answering smile rewarded her gracious- 
ness. Within ten feet of her he stood, very 
grave and silent. 

It was rather bewildering to her, this un 
responsiveness. She had flattered herself 
into quite a happy frame of mind this morn 
ing. All the old romance was over-—-he who 
had created it, dead. In his grave it should 
be buried. She would look back no more. 
Retrospection wase so extremely foolish at 
best. Damyn was dead—Willie was dead 
No tie of those bygone days bound her. No 
suspicion rested upon her. To her eager 
vision the years before her stretched sweet 
and serene, the peace of paradise upon them. 

But here was the Earl looking down upon 
her with an expression new to her—cold, re 
pressive, concentrated. 

She laughed, but the sound rang false. She 
held out one small Jace-ruffied hand. 

“What is it, dear? Don’t you find my 
dress becoming? Am I too pale? or were the 
muffins cold? ” 
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Certainly she was not pale. Indeed, she 
looked. extraordinarily’ pretty:. Hér cheeks 
held the vivid tint. of the berries which come 
to the rose-bushes ‘when the roses have fled. 

There was an air of satisfaction, esprit, 
about her, almost:a gladness, which recalled 
the girl he had loved and wedded at the old 
Abbey in Devon. 

But no sadness or depression of spirits 
could have hurt the Eari so terribly as did 
that look, 

He let. himself fall into a chair by her 
favourite desk, a spindle-legged artistic thing 
of kala ebony inlaid with mother-of- 

ar 


“ Your dress is exquisite. You look lovely. 
And the breakfast was perfection. But ti 
verdict was not so wholly gratifying as your 
gown, your beauty, and the muilins.” 

Something of that contented smile slipped 
from her countenance. How gravely, satiri- 
cally, he had said that! 

“What was it?” 

Fully her large grey eyes met. his, 

“Curzon is detained on suspicion, and will 
Bg at the next assizes!” 

She sat straight up, The pupils of those 
large bright orbs of es dilated Nrith horror. 

“Under suspicion of having murdered Sir 
ba it er she cried, 

She had no ‘hesitation about usin 
hideous word. om“ 

He bowed. 

She sprang érect, all those fair. rich dra- 
peries of hers swathing her lithe little body 
and sweeping around her feet. 

er They must be mad!” she panted. “ Lionel 
Curzon! Why, he never touched—he never 
hartaed. him ! ” 

,icy and interrogative the smile with which 
his lordship regarded her. 

“No? You are certain of that? Then 
perhaps you can tell us who did?” 

Where was the bloom of the rose-berries 
now? 

She sank down on the divan, colourless and 
quivering. 

“I?” in astonishment too intense not to 
be feigned, .“I? Do you think I am’ an 
astrologer—a clairvoyant? What should I 
know about, it?” 

What, indeed? 

And yet she had shot him dead! 

He turned his gloomy gaze upon the fire. 
And all at once, as though he read it in the 
glowing coals, he knew the reason why! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
February ! 
And the day was almost done. 
Hard and ringing were the roads; sweet 
and stimulating as wine the deliciously frosty 


air. 

Up the Castle road from Rothlyn a horse- 
man came, Firm and restraining was the 
hand which held the spirited mare in check, 
—— stern the face which looked straight 


How was it all going to end? ‘he asked 
himself, despairingly. 

He had just come from the county prison, 
where Lionel Curzon was confined for the 
murder of Sir Geoffrey Damyn. 

At the preliminary examination the ‘sus- 
ees rife against him had been strengthened 

y his own curious bearing. 

Not one word in his defence would he say. 
He and Sir Geoffrey had had some hot words 
yes. The threatening speech referred to? 
He had so spoken. He knew Damyn was to 
return about the hour he insisted on leaving 
Silverdale . Castle? Assuredly! When he 
had left the house and gone on down the 
avenue a riderless' horse had passed ‘him. 

oon afterwards he had seen quite plainly in 
the moonlight the body of the deceased. Hed 
he hastened back to give the ‘information? 
Yes, after convincing himself life was extinct. 
How then did it happen the groom had come 
on him standing stock-still below the lighted 
windows, apparently not intending to enter? 

me this question the. accused deigned no 
reply. 





Ind he said véry little any way. He 
stood up before the good, conscientious, thick- 
headed magistrates, cool, handsome, and 


wholly non-committal. 
They pro’d and con’d and shook their wise 
is, and decided it was really awful the 
idéa of committing such a charge on one of 
the largest landowners in Sussex, and out- 
and-out young aristocrat‘as that, but they felt 
obliged to confirm the recommendation of 
the jury. 

He had absolutely no defence. His mere 
denial was‘ worth nothing. And his attitude 
of supreme indolence, indifference, indicated 
a callous conscience, a hardened criminality 
quite shocking to behold. 

So, finding conclusively that two and two 
made four, and flinging in another four for 
luck, they committed Lione] Curzon for trial 
at the next assizes, which were to be held in 
April at Lewes. 

And the prisoner had bowed quietly, sent 
home by his servant the dog which had fol- 
lowed him, and had gone straight to the 
gloomy old Castle. 

There, to-night, the Earl had seen him— 
had tried to speak praisefully and reassur- 
ingly fo him—had failed. 

He was thinking it all over now as he rode 
slowly home: through the chilly -February 
sunset. 

A plucky lad! Not the kind of man to 
court notoriety. and here it was thrust on 
him with deplorable vehemence. 

The Earl of Silverdale was famous in more 
countries than his own—known widely be- 
cause of his social position, his political in- 
fluence, his philanthropic endeavours. 

The fact that on his estate, at the doors of 
his home, one of his guests had been shot 
down in cold blood—presumably by one of 
his own order—was sufficient to draw upon 
the accused the legion eyes of Europe. 

The local and county papers of course made 
the most of the affair. The London dailies 
sent down special correspondents, the illus- 
trated ob Naa despatched theirSest artists 
to Rothlyn. 

The case, when it should be called, pro- 
mised to be one of overwhelming interest. 

Was there not a rumour that the prisoner 
wag a rejected suitor, who had murdered his 
successful rival? 

A canard? ‘Perhaps; but it was ecstati- 
cally sensational all the same. 

So the detectives of the Press swarmed 
through the little town and planted their 
cameras before the gaol, and sent up their 
cards to the accused, soliciting an interview ; 
and made their way into the demesne of 
Silverdale and grew confidential with the 
lodge-keepers and fraternal with the stable- 
men, and sent thé result of their labours in 
bulky packages up to London. 

And under ‘all this current of excitement 


ran fiercely—and the Earl knew it—a great- 


horror of and contempt for the perpetrator 
of a deed so essentially detestable and 
cowardly. 

But Lionel himself? Well, he was a mys- 
tery. 1t must gall him terribly, such a proud, 
high-strung voung fellow, all this ebullition 
of ‘vulgar curiosity, all this keen and cruel 
condemnation, all’ this secret scorn and ex- 
pressed derision and cynical scorning. 

But he’ did not show it—not he! 

Never was my lord’s own fair daughter, in 
the chaste and fragrant seclusion of her bou- 
doir, more utterly at ease, more gaily insc: 
ciante, than this suspected murderer lodged in 
Lewes Gaol. 

Rate ee 

“Steady, Molly!” { 

He drew in the curvetting creature with a 
jerk. 

: He had passed through the gates, was rid- 
ing up the seldom-used western avenue, and 
Molly Bawn had flung her delicate head ‘high 

d was prancing along in a manner too 
foquettiah to be wholly comfortable. .: 

The greater number of the Christmas 
guests had gone from the Castle. The few 
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he had’ really ed to stay, so 
nuch be now’ dreaded. ohne Ever 

For between him and “his wife’ a vast and 
anbri river ‘seemed to roll. 

Ever since that nnn ing in her boudoir 
the morning of the day after Christmas—ho 
had never wished to hold her gaze with the 
fondness Of his own; had involuntarily shud- 
dered at the sound of her voice. 

For then he knew, for then it had dawned 
on him, that the: reason of the death of Sir 
Geoffrey Damyn was one extremely simple. 
She—Lilian, his wife—had told the truth on 
Christmas Eve when she had cried out so 
frantically, “My-own child!” She had not 
spoken from hysteria—that he knew now, 

The boy who died had been hers—born of 
her—and Sir Geoffrey Damyn was its father. 

Incredible? It sounded so; but in that 
moment by her boudoir he knew, as now 
he _ understood, that she had spoken the 
truth. 

Fool that'he was not to have seen through 
the whole flimsy romance at the time! 

They had been all together in that finy 
room—father, mother and child; and there 
also was he—he ground his teeth as he re- 
called it—an outsider, a rank outsider and 
interloper ! 

Ah; there was‘ Evy Tower. “In the woot 
to his left it stood, a crumbling stone ruin 

When built, for what ay ny no man 
knew. The records of the old Silverdales 
mn no a \ = —- ie eae 

uare-and lo and gaunt and window- 
teon” with huge, haft-fallen arches, where the 
bats and owls scurried and skimmed—with a 
black and gaping entrance leading into the 
gruesomely dismal interior, densely covered 
from the lowest stone to the highest with 
clinging ivy, the gigantic stems of which 
actually held it aloft, and between the thick 
overlapping leaves of which one probing could 
not touch the stone itself—there it stood, 
medieval, picturesque, unutterably impressive 
in its desolate decay. 

The Earl lifted his head as he walked 
Molly Bawn slowly by—looked up. 

Across the lofty green-clad wall, the red 
reflection of the sinking sun wavered ten- 
derly. 

Upward his gaze travelled, above the round 
and oblong pont or vl from which seme vandal 
hand had hewn the ivy—still upward. 

That face! 

There—up there at that dusky casement. 

A fierce oath leapei to his oon He drew 
in Molly Bawn with a jerk. He stood erect 


Gone! ; 
Blank—quite -blank—was the yawning 
aperture. His head swam dizzily. : 
It was no trick of vision, of an over-excited 
imagination. Distinctly he _seen above 
him in, the window of .the ruined tower, 
framed in by the.ivied stone, in the crimson 
flush of the sunset, his wife’s face! 
Why had she come here? Except by 
curious strangers, the place was never cn. 
tered from year’s end to year’s end. What 
had brought her? Another mystery —another 
cursed secret? : 
He sank heavily to his saddie. 
Would he fting himself. off his 
in confront, accuse her? 
Of what? <i 
And she would be sure to have triviel 
plausible excuse ready. A headache, a stroll, 
the air, tempted to climb the winding star. 
No, he would. not enter. He would gs 
straight home, feign ignorance, waich, me 
when the right time came, strike, if his coe 
tion and his peerage, shis fair fame and a 
name, were to go to Hades with her: 5 
would he swore behind his beard—he would, 
by his Creator! Had she a lover—another— 
eran 
e ridden on. y 
as the thought came to him. He had half a 
mind to return 


—make sure. . 
But instead, he lashed Molly Bawn—drove 
his spurs inher sides, \ gi 


‘om 
Wait! He would wait till all proof neces 


horse, Tush 


He reined in savagely 
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d he all d iall 
‘ to condemn her, mor and socially, 
2 te lay under bis band! 

He was ready to suspect her of any vile- 
ness—he who had been so blindly credulous, 
so nobly unsuspicious, : 

The deception of which he had been a 
victim (how huge a deception he did not 
dream !), the knowledge that she had shot 
down this man who had probably threatened 
betrayal of that old alliance of hers—winged 
him as heartlessly and deliberately as she 
would have peppered a_partridge—had 
gyoused in him an infinite distrust. 

The groom who took Molly Bawn eyed his 
master inquisitively. 

“Ts lordship ain’t himself at all,” he con- 
fided to the harness-cleaner. “It used allus 


to be half-crowns and shillin’s and pleasant | 


words. Now hit’s nothin’ but scowls and 
swearin’. Hanged if I don’t think matter- 
money is sourin’ to the temper—though her 
ladyship is gentle has a kitten an’ sweet has 
a primrose—Heaven bless her! Stand stil! 
there, you Molly Bawn!” 

As for the Earl, he strode into the house 
and straight upstairs to his wife’s boudoir. 

He would await her here. 

He wrenched the door open, thrust back 
the glowing curtain, and—still belted, booted 
and spurred—dashed . in. 

He sprang back. 

“Lilian!” he cried. 

For there, by a tiny table in the centre of 
the room, glancing over some sheets of new 
music, in her dainty dinner dress, fair, fresh 
and smiling, stood the Countess of Silver- 
dale! 

“Harold!” 

What could be wrong? She glided gwiftly 
forward. 

“Where have you been?” 

He grasped her arm—glared down upon 


r. 

“1? In the library with Mrs. Trendworth 
and Aunt Clara till an hour ago, when I came 
up to dress.. Why?.” 

He released her so suddenly she staggered. 
He flung his arm across his eyes. 

Was he going mad? He could have sworn 
to having seen her face in Ivy Tower.. He 
had galloped home. Here she was before 
him. How had she com the distance 
between the Castle and the Tower faster than 
he could ride it?. She could not! Then—had 
he seen her at all? 
fs ; Harold.” she cried in terror, “What is 
it? 

He dropped ‘his. hand. All the ruddy 
colour had gone away from his face, leaving 
it wan and excited. 

F Mary past. Ivy bape less than haif-an- 
o 1 sa . al! 
lene” Here T ind pain or. —— 

She retreated onely. The terror in her 
glance deepened, Her lips parted. No sound 
came forth, 

He had seen it, then! Twice had she be- 
held that so fearfully familiar face, the 
counterpart of her own. And now it had 
appeared to him. Ghost, wraith, disembodied 
sptrit—what matter the weird name it-bore ? 
Nothing of earth; nothing of flesh and blood, 
nothing human, Was it going to haunt them: 
both for the resi: of their lives ? 

A belli! Ringing, silverly and divinely 
commonplace, it resounded through the house. 
through their agonised silence. 

Mechanically the Earl walked away to his 
“ressing-room. But she did not move. She 
es quite still where he had left her. 

_ ter head was drooped w her breast. 
cult were the slim brows tnd oownling. Her 
imgers were clenched in straining grasp. 
wt vague, horrible fears as beset her! 
cird ‘tales she remembered—tales which 
tad made her shudder when whis by 
ond arses in her youth—her childhood, 


She recalled that ballad 
alled E Moore’ 
wert and his inide-thaes ‘Debecun f Ag van 


"® ghastly thing forced its way, and lay, “ cold- 

















chilling by his side,’ 
which was like~ 
“The smell from charnel vaults, 
Or from the mou!dering grave.” 


Would she crush them apart like that demon | 
wife—the woman she had seen—he had seen? | and this 


ae 
and gave to him a kiss 

Tae we 
| declared his conviction that the 





Lo be sure, my lord, on all possible occasions, 


deed was the 


| work of some midnight prowler, some com- 


mofi poacher—that Lionel was innocent 
Frequently he visited the prisoner. Bu 
was tlie ‘point which caused some 


Oh, the horrible, horrible thought! | comment—he discourage tect I 

Sh d ey Sees ye nent e iscouraged detectives who 

She dug her nails into het palms. The | came to him, seeking other clues than those 
flaming gems upon her fingers cut the delicate | which had landed Curzon in prison. 


esh. 
She bit her lip till the red blood started. 


her frantic fears. 


It was not worth while, all her scheming, | 


all her cunning plot—not worth while. 

She wished that accursed impulse had not 
entered her brain that wild night last Sep- 
tember. 

Ii she had only not acted upon the sug- 
gestion, which must. have emanated from the 
arch-fiend himself! 

She had been safe from exposure—yes. But 
what matter if it had come? She was, sho 
knew now, a lawfully-wedded wifé. And 
Reuben Garrett knew it, too. He would never, 
for all his threatening, have dared to bring 
forward an accusation which Damyn would 


have hurried from the ends of the earth to | 


disprove. 

What matter if the love for which she had 
hungered were hers? He had been growing 
stead:ly away from her. Since Christmas 
night there had been a barrier between them 
all her woman’s wiles were powerless to tear 
down. And now this phantom of dread had 
come to push himi still farther from her. 

Oh, no, the secret of her desperate deceit 
was safe! But it was not worth while. Those 
heartrending hours when, at her gates, her 
child, a waif, lay dying—all the. pomp, the 
pride of her position, would not pay for one of 
those moments of anguish. 

“ Lilian!” 

She cried out. 

Before her stood the Earl, ‘in the elegance 
of conventional evening attire, blackest of 
broadcloth, most dazzling of linen. 

Restrained, handsome, he was a typical 
English nobleman—anot.at all the kind of indi- 
vidual one would associate with uncanny. ap 
paritions and domestic tragedy. 


The long, flower-fragrant table in the reat 


dining-room was closely girdled at dinner. 

The rector from the glebe, the heir-apparent 
to a dukedom, passing a few days in Sussex — 
Mrs. Trendworth and her guest, Lady Clotilde 
Rayne—Mr, Bariston, young Christie, -Noza 
Dallas, and a famous London author. 


Too polished a host was the Earl to allow 


conversation ‘to flag. He was full of courtly 
graciousness, of ready wit. 

If an effort underlay his pleasant talk, none 
noticed it; in fact, an effort there was. He 
felt anxious to distract attention from bis wife. 
She hardly looked pretty to-night. Her small 
face seemed sumller than ever, almost pinched, 
so pensive it was, so pale; the dark eyes were 
resistless, eerie. 

The soup had come, the fish had gone, the 
game was here; and alle time she had sat 
strangely silent, speaking only when speech was 
unavoidable. 

Wonderingly, Lady Iva observed her. What 
ailed this little step-mother of hers? 


A very sore heart had the girl herself. Ever | 


since that tragedy of Christmas night life 
had worn a different aspect for her. No longer 


| was it just a joyful holiday. 


So fast and heavily. the evidence had ac- 
cumulated against that young lover of hers 
Words, incidents were. recalled, considered 
trivial at the time, of fatal importance now. 
The dispute—if such it could be called—be- 
tween Damyn and Curzon had been magnified 
into a savage enmity, The light words Lionel 
had spoken -were conclusively accepted as in- 
dicative of bleod-thirst-ness. 

Oddly enough; so it seemed to her and to 
many others, the Earl had made no attempt 
to divert suspicion from the -acoused;. They 
had been such warm-and staunch friends. 


! | was not guilty, put them on soms 
But she could not banish her supernatural, following which 


Could not my lord, who was so certain he 
scent in 
they might run the real fox 


| to earth? 








| 


| 
' 
} 
} 
| 
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| 
| 








j and fork. 





No, he could not then indicate. No; his 
answer was final, He knew nothing-—nothing! 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

So Iva had come to think that even her 
father had condemned the prisoner. 

And she? Hearing the affair 
daily, and for a greater part in a biassed 
fashion--remembering the night at Mrs. 
Trendworth’s, when Lionel had taken her to 
task for that clasping touch of Sir Geoffrey's 
—remembering, too, his anger when she had 
given. Damyn a ower—and a hundred other 
equally insignificant things which aggregated 
one huge suspicion—she grew half crazy. 

Had he killed him through jealousy? Oh, 
surely he was incapable of so cowardly a 
crime! But the seal caught on the dead man’s 
coat, the black hair in his fingers, the prisoner's 
coolness, his refusal to reply to certain ques- 
tions—how branding were all these facts! 

She condemned, pitied, exonerated him by 


discussed 


turns. She scorned herself for thinking ill of 
him 
A dozen times a day she tried him at the 


tribunal of her own heart. 

Why should she care so much? He was 
not her betrothed husband. No pledge had 
existed between them. Why should she suffer 
day and night because of him? 

Reasoning thus, to her aid, and 
through that pride she steeled herself to hear 
the whole wretched business endlessly talked 
over, to keep unbetrayed the agony i caused 
her 

“ Quite a tragedy you had here a few months 
ago.” 

The guest of the evening had made the re- 
mark 


pr ide cam«x 


My lady bowed with a cold smile. 

“What makes me speak of it,” continued 
the distinguished gentleman, hurriedly, feeling 
that the topic he had introduced was -hardly 
the most tactful. which could have beem pre- 
sented, nor in the best taste, “is the faet that 
I ran across Vale, the other day, in London. 
Used to be in the Fusiliers. Any of you know 
him?” ‘ 

Yes, several knew him. 

“Well, it seems his family and that of this 
young—what’s his name, Carlyon? Gurzon? 
thanks !—Curzon used to be on me friendly 
terms. The father of this young Curzon, ib 
appears, did Vale.a substantial kindness once 
upon a tinie. This Vale is now bound to re 
pay. He came down to Rothlyn yesterday, has 
taken up his headquarters at the “ Silverdale 
Arms,” and there he intends to remain till 
after the assizes.” pie 

“What dées he purpose doing?’ 

The Earl asked the question, lifting his glass 
to his lips. ; 
Not quite steady was that handsome white 


ud of his. ; 

oe Doing?” His grace-to-be laid down knife 

* He is bound to prosecute a most 
vigorous inquiry, employ professional sagacity, 
offer speed ieave no stone unturned to dis- 
cover the real culprit. He is a rich mah, & 
grateful man, an he is only rejoiced at an 
opportunity to thank the son for the friendship 
of the father. The young fellow is, I believe, 
extraordinarily «inert apparently indifferent 
to his fate. If there is a man in ao who 
com save hinyin a of himself, I believe that 
man is Francis Vale.” 


here was silonce when he concluded. All 


present were interested in the tragedy, ite owt: 
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come. Slowly the blue eyes of the host 
travelled down the brilliant table, met those of 
my lady. One keen, piercing, steady lodk--a 
look which measured swords. In his, fear, 
contempt, shame. In hers, the wildness of a 
bayed, a hounded creature. 

The talk, the merriment, broke out afresh. 
But these two were haunted by that glimpse 
of soul flashed from each to the other across 
the satin snowiness, the crested gold and silver 
plate, the fruits, the wines, the orchids of 
their own boord. 

“ A penny for your thoughts, my lady !” 

She flushed painfully at the rector’s rally- 
ing words. 

Had she become really so abstracted as to 
provoke attention? : 

“T was thinking,” lightly uttering, to hide 
her confusion, the first words which came to 
her, “how Harold fancied he saw me—or my 
fetch—this evening in Ivy Tower.” 

Several broke into exclamations. 

That queer old castle-like place !—a ruin! 
And did ghosts congregate there? When and 
why and by whom was it built’. 

The marquis was eager in his inquiries; he 
was something of an antiquary. Mrs. Trend- 
wgrth had never entered it. Nora Dallas 
would just love to go if they were sure it was 
haunted ! 

On the whole my laly’s speech aroused 
quite a tiny tempest of enthusiasm. 

“L—let us g—oo and visit it,” 
Bariston. 

“When?” asked Miss Dallas. 

" ne Rage be m-moonlight to-night.” 

“To-night, then?” proposed the prospective 
duke. ; =" pik 

“Shall we, Iva?” 
. Lady Iva turned questioningly to the Coun- 
088. 

“Tf you wish, dear,” smilingly. 

“Very well, then.” 

Jimmie Talbot was not present. 8» Christie 
grimaced his eye-glass into place an] beamed 
down on Nora. 

The prospect’ of 2 moonlight walk with this 
Ly een little lady! He actually would like 
it himself. And how she would enjoy it! 

“Ah, Miss Dallas,” he whispered tenderly, 
“T am in ecstasy !” . , ' 

Extremely serious the pretty face turned up 
to his. 

“Then,” with decision, 
Mrs. Vere.” 

“T—eh? Mrs.—_” 

“ Precisely ; I don’t know if it was the salad 
which transported you—or the pate. In either 
case, Mrs. Vere is the only t 1oToughly con- 
genial spirit to whom I can advise you to go 
for sympathy. She,” with a little rippling 

h, “is usually ecstatic, too, at this hour.” 

The eyeglass tumbled down with most un- 
dignified speed. 

“ But meant that the pleasuah, the 
chawm-——” 

_The ladies were rising—leaving. So his ex- 
planation was nipped in the bud. — 

An hour later they were all out in the clear, 
Lue moonlit night. Wrapped in rich furs and 
shawls, jesting and chatting, they. turned away 
under the mighty trees which cast such flicker- 
ing fantastic shadows. 

_ With musical distinctness on the chill night 
air their voices rang, as swiftly they hurried 
on to the darksome ruin called Ivy Tower. 

There it was! 

_ They were warm and exhilarated from walk- 
ing when they reached it. 

_ Pair and imposing, if deserted, in daytime, 
it became at night a place of gloom, of Toneli” 


suggested 





“go and talk with 


‘| brisk walk, the solemnity of the place, the occa- 


The gay voices grew hushed as they ap- 
proached. 

“Come!” urged the Ear). 

They went forward. 

As they were about to enter, my lady drew 
back with a shudder. 

“Tt it so dark!” she cried. 

“ Here—yes,” assented the Earl. “Part of 
the wall has crumbled down, though, from 
above the first flight. There will be light 
there. And from the top the view is magnifi- 
cent!” 

This was encouragement. 

They went in. bv - 

With a whirr of wings, a rush, living things 
flew past them. A touch, detestably soft, 
thick, struck the velvet of my lady's cheek. 

So intensely nervous, high strung, she was 
to-night. « 

Again she recoiled with a wild cry. 

Hed dead fingers brushed ber face? 

“Only a bat, Lady Silverdale,” eclared the 
well-modulated voice of the marquis. 

He offered his arm to Lady Iva. 

He was beginning to consider the advisa- 
bility of prolonging his stay in Sussex. Gad! 
the people were delightful! And this sweet 
and stately maiden hidden in her father’s} 

rincely home, as was fair Rosamond in her 

wer; surely the sleeping beauty of the 
laureate was not more lovely, more lofty, 
more altogether winsome and imperious than 
she! 

All the young people indeed enjoyed the noc- 
turnal visit, the glamour of the moonlight, the 





sional cry and whirl of night birds, and, when 
a fugitive breeze came wandering that way, 
the creeping rustle of the ivy leaves covering 
the ruined tower. More than all, perhaps, 
the thrilling and delightful sense of warm 
human companionship. 

Across the huge apartment of the lowest 
floor, evidently a banqueting’ hall in some 
far-off day, they picked their steps. Then up 
the winding, irregular stair, here broken, 
there half blocked with crumbling stone, to 
the landing above. 

Here, as his lordship had said, was light—a 
yawning, jagged gap in the wall, through 
which the white radiance poured in a pallid 
stream, and barring which a few trails of ivy 
swung in the riotous and fitful breeze. 

“How perfectly heavenly!” murmured 
Christie to Nora. 

But that demute damself shook her head dis- 
sentingly. 

“A great big, cold room, with a pile of 
fallen stone blocking off one corner, in which 
may lurk goodness knows how many ghosts, 
who, like Mr. Aldrich’s, may not know their 
names because they ‘ only died last night.’ It 
may be your idea of Heaven; it isn’t mine.” 

“ Oh, come now!” protested Randolph, seek- 
ing his eyeglass, with a vague hope that it 
might imbue him with mental brilliancy. “ You 
ahe too hahd on a fellah, don’t you know. I 
meant the companionship, the wy 

“Oh, you did?” m dismay. “Why, your 
taste is actually morbid! Owls and bats and 
all kinds of horrid things—ugh !” 

Randolph groaned. How preposterous she 
made him appear—him, Randolph Christie! 

“My deah Miss Dallas, I refehed to the de- 
light of youah society.” 

The Rubens-hatted 
bowed appreciatively. 

“Oh, thank you!” 

Emboldened by her gratitude, the slave of 
the glass—the eyeglass—pressed a little the 
grey-gloved hand upon his arm. 

She was very charming! and evidently im- 





head of Miss Dallas 





ness, of indescribably grotesque and mysterious 
influence. i 

_ Against the woody background, against the 
blue-and-silver flooded sky, gaunt and gloomy 
it. rose. 

_ Had it ever been used as a place of dwell- 
ing? Did brave men meet and drink within 
those walls? Did lovely ladies tread beneath 
those massive and majestic arches? 





precsed by him-—quite badly hit, in fact. And 
he? Well, a fellow might do a good deal 
worse. 

So he brought his auburn moustache—rud- 
diest auburn it was—close to her ear. 

“Oh, don’t say that; I’m really in earhnest. 
y ey: that you ahe a—a most unusual gihl— 
theah !” 


eee 
ee 


flatter me too much. But I can safely rety,, 
the ————_ I never saw, or imagined 
even, a man like you!” 
Oh, this was splendid! Randolph wishe) 
he could get around and pat himself on ¢}y 
back. She had joined the army of his hopele 
worshippers:. Hopeless? Why that? Wi, 
should he not take possession of this fase:- 
nating bit of femininity? Fetching? Oy 
most awiuily so, by Jove! 
He pressed the plump fingers a rif 
tenderly. 

“Aw!” in the murmurous tones be con 
sidered irresistible. “Then may I not soz 
that you will honah me by a prohmise of this 
faih hand——” 

But Miss Dallas withdrew suddenly the 
article of petition. 

“Thank you egain,-so very much. Bui, 
as Artemus Ward so sweetly said, ‘It canny 
was!’” 

“Miss Dallas!” 

They were alone now; the others had gone 
on upward to the flat tower roof. 

“Mr. Christie!” 

“ Am I to considah-——’” 

“That I must decline ‘the burden of an 
honour unto which I was not born?’ Yes,” 
And, striving to hush the laughter which 
would bubble to her lips, she ran lightly up 
the twisting stair and joined the others 
Randolph stared blankly after her. He, 
for the moment, as people will in the most 
critical perieds of life forget that which had 
lately been to them most prized and cherishe:! 
—he forgot to produce his eyeglass. 

And he uttered one emphatic word. 

“ Confusion! ” 
Up on the tower top the party stood in 
the silence of absolute awe. 

How far they could see in the moonlizht! 
And what a wonderful world was this which 
unrolled a page of its beauty at their feet! 

The dense deer park billowing away to tie 
right. To the left the windmg ways, the 
statued, fountained gardens, the shrubberies of 
Rosedeane. 
Beyond these the castle itself, turvetted, 
batflemenied, rising royally aloft, every but- 
tress, every cupola, every a distinct in 
the moonlight—a home of pride, of magnii- 
cence. _And before them, stars in the bluenes:, 
the lights of Rothlyn gleamed. 

The bolder of the group went close to the 
edge, looked down. . 

ow near the sky seemed! How very far 
below the avenue along which they had come! 

A great height! They drew back, feeling 
nervous and dizzy. 

My lady could not be urged to glance over. 

She shrank to the Earl’s side, clung to his 
arm. 

“You ought to feel like a prisoned princess, 
Lady Iva, living amid such romantic surrount- 
ings,” said the Marquis. , , 

Tall and graceful, ehe stood beside him. A 
wrap of silk-lined swansdown was cast over the 
golden head, the straight, young shoulders. 
One bare hand, “warm, delicate, dimpled, 
held the soft folds tightly together at her 
throat. , 

And her companion thought that the “ pas- 
sionless, pale, cold face,” cut with — 
purity, against the blue night sky, was the 
most perfect, the proudest, he had ever se. 

“] am not prisoned, though,” she answered. 

“You have travélled on the Continent,” I be- 
lieve?” 

~ A little—yes.” 

“ And lived in London?” i ; 

“Of London I know almost nothing. Iw nd 
to. have gone up this spring to hare been 


mcre 


But 


presented at the May Drawing-Room. 
now-—" 
She broke off expressively. x 
“This unfortunate affair of Damy» 


. f, ° 
murder prevents your doing so. How enforte- 
nate! The accused is a friend of yo 
father’s?” 

‘ Yes—-of ours!” 








“No!” in intensest astonishment. “You 


How 


A pang went through her heart. 
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a 
was she proving her friendship of late? By 
sliernate condemnation, exoneration ! 

“Tf the man is innocent, it——’ began the 
Marquis. ; yt 
“Tf,” turning to flash on him the indigna- 
tion, the anger of eyes brilliant as purple dia- 
monds in the moonlight—* there is no if! He 
is innocent!” ; 

The Marquis of Lanpuryfair bowed apolo- 
getically. : 

“T ask your pardon! 

But he drew a breath of comprehension. 
Did the land indeed lie. in tliat direction? 
‘The discovery was something of a blow. 
Bat—patience ! : 

The others were descending the stairway. 
They followed them. 

On the floor below they lingered to inspect 
the curious portholes. 

Between the Earl and Iva’s companion an 
avimated discussion as to the methods of war- 
fare, ancient, and , sprang up. 

The Countess slipped away from them, stood 
leaning by the great vent in the wall, gazing 
out. 

"Lionel had a friend. He was bound to 
ferret out the murderer of Sir Geoffrey 

How would it be with her if he succeeded? 

And yet in her heart she hated to think of 
that dauntless boy in prison. The ignominy of 
it! 

Long she stood there, half in the shadow 
af the wall, thinking, a dreary pain in every 
thought. 

Suddenly the desolation, the silence, seemed 
to become to her positively tangible. She 
turned. They had all gone. They had 
failed to see her where she stood—had for- 
votten her. 

She was alone at midnight in Ivy Tower. 
Her breath came quickly; all around she shot 
lightning glances. 

A thousand terrifying imaginings took pos- 
session of her. Should she behold here that 
face like, so like her own—the face she had 
seen nailed down under a coffin-lid? Those 
wavering shadows brought to mind— 


Vast forms that move fantastically 
Toa discordant melody. 


From behind yon barricading pile of rock 
might not “a hideous throng rush out?” 
“ ” 


A low ery escaped: her. 

Something med moved over there! Some- 
thing—someone was climbing over the wall- 
like ledge ! 

She could move neither hand nor foot. 

Through the checkered shine and shadow 
the figure swiftly came—confronted her! 

(To be continwed next week.) 

(This story commenced in No. 2061. Back 
tumbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents.) ' 








USE AND BEAUTY 


The hard dividing line so often drawn be- 
tween use and beauty is a purely artificial one, 
there being nothing analogous to it in the 
world of fact. All through nature we find 
them inextricably commingled. We are deeply 
‘mpressed with the wonderful beauty of the 
stars resplendent in the heavens, of the waving 
forests with their varied tints, of the sea 
majestic in its broad expanse, or dashing 
merrily on the shore, of the eful contour 
of meadow and mountain, of the colour of 
flowers, the plumage of birds, the brilliance of 
‘he sunset, the tender bloom and verdure of 
the spring, and the blagin ory of the autumn. 
But the meaning of it all ies deeper than we 
a Science will readily explain to us that 
these very qualities that so abundantly minister 
‘9 our delight are the results of natural forces, 
that tend to the order and permanence, the de- 
velopment and improvement, the health and 
growth, and the general excellence of the ob- 
x ote we so much admire. The use, the fitness, 
the perfection of each in its sphere were the 
primary aims ; the beauty was the natural out- 
cone, the crown of excellenre, 





Facetize 


“T cannot say yes, Walter. I shall always 
be a sis——” “Sister to me? No, you 
won't.” “ Yes, Walter; your brother Charles 
proposed to me last night, and I accepted 
him.” 

Guest: “Have you a fire-escape in this 
house?” Landlord: Two of ‘em, sir.” 
Guest: “I thought so. The fire all escaped 
from my room last night, and I came near 
freezing.” 

“THaT was a very reasonable request the 
Rev. Mr. Whitetie made last Sunday.” “ What 
was it?” “He requested that no buttons be 
contributed for the heathen without garments 
attached to them.” 


First Epitor: “What are you writing on, 
George?” Second Editor: “‘ Mistakes of 
Financiers,’ and I wish I was through with it. 
You've finished your article, I see.” “ Yes. 
Mine Was on a simpler subject :—‘The Way to 

Jealth.’ By the way, George, lend me a 
bob.” “ Haven't a coin tomy name, Jack.” 


Littte Miss Litre, seeing a certain friend 
of the family arrive for dinner, showed her joy 
by all sorts of affectionate caresses. “ You 
are glad when I come to dinner?” said the 
invited guest. “Oh, yes,’ replied the little 
girl. “You love me a great deal, then?” 
“Oh, it isn’t for that. 
we always have chocolate creams,” said the 
child. 

“Woxen,” said Mr. Seasock to his wife, 
“do not_seem to appreciate the fact that life is 

Tious, but spend their time in frivolity. Just 
this afternoon I saw you with half-a-dozen 
women, standing in front of a millinery shop 
for an hour, looking at some fool bonnets and 
things. All that time was wasted, my dear.” 
“Where were you all that time?” “Why, I 
was watching a fellow at the corner, who put 
a lot of cotton in his mouth and blew out fire. 


” 


Most amusing thing I ever saw! 


A story telling how a great American lawyer 
won his wife is not generally known, yet it 
possesses elements of humour which could be 
appreciated. In Paris there once lived a lively 
American woman who took a few countrymen 
to board while her husband was repairing his 
fortune in South Africa. The death of the 
husband occurred, and the widow sailed for 
America to place in American -soil the bones 
of the defarted one. On the day of the landing 
she summoned an eminent lawyer to settle her 
estate. “ Madam,’ said the lawyer, after a 

rief examination, “your affairs are in such a 
delicate condition, that I see only one course 
open for you, and that is marriage.” “But who 
will mgrry me?” sobbed the widow. “I will, 
madam,” gallantly replied the lawyer. And 
the ceremony was so speedily performed that 
the funeral of the first husband took place from 
the home of the newly-married pair. 


A Perrrect Lixensss.—‘ There,” said the 
photographer, showing his customer a picture. 
“You never had a more life-like photograph 
taken. The resemblance is remarkable. Don’t 
you think so?’ “Er—um—yes,” said the 
young man, dubiously. “I think it'll do.” 
In the evening ie showed the picture to his 
best girl, and asked her opinion of it. “Why, 
I don’t think it is good at all,” said the young 
lady, glancing from the original to the coun- 
teriet presentment. “One ear is larger than 
the other, one eye is cut bias, the mouth is 
twisted, your neck is apparently a foot long, 
and it has no more éxpression than a corpse. 
I wouldn’t have it.” Then the young man 
took the picture back and was given another 
sitting. A week later, when he called, the 
photogfapher gave him the picture of a hand- 
some actor, his customer looked at it critically, 
said it flattered him a little, but that was no 
objection, and when he presented it to h's girl 
she pronounced it a “ perfect likeness.” All 
the same, the first picture he showed her was 
the perfect likeness. 





But when you come, 





“What is to your mind the most pleasing 
kind of foliage?” was asked by the professor 
of botany of a member of his class. “ Leaves 
of albsence,” was the unhesitating reply of the 
homesick cadet. 

Mrs. Dumrsrr: “Our Bessie is the bright 
est little child you ever saw. She picks up 
everthing she hears.” Mrs. Popinjay: “ Some 
thing like our Johnnie. He picks up every- 
thing he sees.” 

“Wert, may I’ hope, then, dearest, that at 
some time 1 may have the happiness of mak- 
ing you my wife?” “Yes, I hope so, 1 am 
sure,” she replied. “I am tired of suing fel- 
lows for breach of promise.” 

Guest: “Well, good-bye, old man! and 
you've really got a very nice little place here!” 
Host: “ Yes, but it’s rather bare just now. 1 
hope the trees will have grown a good bit 
before you're back, old man!” 


“Yes, all the fellows are taking a great ir 
terest in our military organisation,” said 
George to Clara. “I've got brand new arms,” 
“Well, George,” said she, with a significant 
smile, “I think you needed them.” 

Mistress: “Why, Mary, I told you to 
make up my room an hour ago, and here it is 
in terrible disorder!” Mary: “ Yes, mum, ar.’ 
I did make it up; but the master came in to 
put on a clane collar, mum, an’ he lost his 
stud.” 

Ir Gors Ricur To Tue Sprot.—There are 
nearly one hundred reliable “ Hair Restorers” 
advertised, and yet we are told that the num- 
ber of bald-headed men increases annually. 
So does the number of bald-headed babies, 
for that matier. It is inferred that the men 
begin to use the “restorers” as soon as they 
find their hair growing thin on the apex. 

“Must be pretty cold out your way,” he 
observed to a farmer who had just come in to 
market with his whiskers full of frost. “ Yes, 
tolerable.” “What did your thermometer 
register?” “I hadn't got none.” “TI shoud 
think you'd want to know how cold it was.” 
“No, I don’t keer much. I kin allus tell by 
touching my tongue to the axe whether it’s last 
summer or this winter.” 

On one of our railways a short time since 
a spoony young couple from the rural districts 
occupied a front seat in one of the Carriages 
As the train went through a short tunnel they 
indulged in an affectionate embrace and kiss, 
when the train suddenly emerged from the 
tunnel and pulled up at the station. The 
guard, as was his custom, called out, “‘Saw- 
yere!” (which was the name of the p‘ace). 
To the surprise and the amusement of the 
passengers the girl deliberately replied: “TI 
don’t care if you did; seeing that we are mar- 
ried!” 

Wire: “I suppose you know that there 
ig @ young man comin; in to ses Mary two or 
three evenings a-week Husband: “ Yes, 
I've noticed him two or three times. What 
about it?’ “I've been inquiring about him, 
and I find he isn’t worth a farthing, and never 
will be, and I want you to stop his visits.’ 
“When is he coming again?”  ‘“ To-morrow 
night.” “All right; I'm going to set the 
parlour grate to-morow night, and Ill get him 
to help me; afterwards I'll find a way to get 
rid of him. We mustn’t act, too precipitates 
in these matters.” 

An Incompiete Cuart.—It is announced that 
the new celestial chart at which astronomers 
all over the world are at work will note the 
posit-ons of a hundred million stars. Aren't 
they going to give the situations of the other 
three or four millions a man suddenly sees 
when he is feeling around in the dark and gets 
an emphatic whack between the eyes with a 
half-open door? At such times the myriad of 
stars seem centred in one group not more 
than ten feet distant. He never stops to count 
them, but he is willing to muke an affidavit 
that there are not less than two millions, not 
including several hundred oomets and meteors. 
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‘Helpful Talks 


BY THB EDITOR. 





The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at. any time. 

Al.letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


Youre Frorist.—'l'o preserve cut flowers, 
keep them ‘out of the draught; have the air of 
the room damp and moderately coo]. Snip off 
a little of the stem, and change the water 
every day, putting into it a little permanganate 
of potash—about two grains to.a pint of 
water. 

Prmaetre.-— [ wish to appear at a masked 
ball in the’ Pierrette or powder-paff: costume. 
I have'seen it, and thought it both dainty and 
comical. Please tell me how it is made.” It 
consists of a white satin (or satine) gown, low 
cut, trimmed with swan’s-down pompons. A 
wide ruche of white tulle or crépe finishes the 
waist at the bottom; also the neck. A soft 
white felt hat; trimmed with bows of white 
satin ribbon, and finished off with a swan’s- 
down pompon, represents the top of the puff. 
White silk stockings and white slippers com- 
plete the costume. 

Jeanntz Dzan.—If, the young man with 
whom you have been corresponding is so neg- 
ligent about answering your letters stop writing 
to him for a while. Sometimes it bores a 
young man, particularly one who has business 
to think of, to answer the letters of a girl whom 
he really cares for. This'is usually the case 
when the young lady’s letters are long and 
elaborate, or when they’ aré too gushing. To 
reply to such letters is delightful at first, but 
becomés burdensome after awhile. It is hard 
to keep up to the standard'of such love-filled 
letters, and the man is not so prolific in “ gush” 
as the woman. 


O. C. 'T.—One way to prepare rabbits’ skins 
so as to have them soft and retain the fur, is 
to sprinkle the flesh sidé with equal parts of 
powdered salt alumi and .saltpetre; fold to- 
gether, and let the skin remain undisturbed 
for a day or two; then wath and scrape the 
flesh side and work the skin well with the 
hands. ‘Tack it tight to a board to dry, and, 
when dry, rub oil-or grease into, the flesh side, 
and work the skin until soft. 


Oscar W.—It is not certainly known what 
day or month Jesus was born in. Until the 
year 527 Christmas was celebrated on January 
6th. It is now generally believed that the 
birth of Christ occurred four years before the 
time recorded ag begining the Christian era. 

Krery.—You have Jost your bet. The word 
darling does occur in the Bible-—not only once, 
but twice. You may find it in Psalm xxii: 
20, and also in Psalm xxxv: 17. 

A Youne Wire anp /Moruer says: “We 
have a very sweet ‘baby, two years old ; ‘but 
she is inclined to be self-willed and high-tem- 
pened, and we have'spoiled’ her. Now, my 

usband says she must be ‘made good,’ and 
that I must’ punish her when she gets into 
one of her freiful moods: But spanking does 
her no good, and caning seems io make her 
more nervous and naughty. Besides, it seems 
cruel to cane such a helpless little thing. - 1 
often get angry with my husband for using the 
cane. . Is there any ether way to manage 


well-brought-up children declares che found no 
method of punishment so satisfactory as put- 
ting the child to bed, and keeping it there for 
a while. QOhildren are often fretful because 
they need rest, and an hour in bed may set 
themright. If they aré old enough to read, a 
book may be allowed them} if they are timmy 
tots, pictures or a doll. Keep them in bed 
until the punishment time is over. If they are 
really tired, they will presently tall asiecp, 
and awake. refreshéd and good-humoured. 
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Annie Lavnre.—‘ Auld Lang Syne,” which 
is Scottish for “Old Long Time,” was writs», 
by Robert Burns, the great Scottish peasant. 
poet. The song, and the others you nam. 
should be obtained at any music-store, ‘T),, 
music dealer in your town could oni; 
them for you. All are old, but some songs 
like good wine, never get too old. Ann;. 
Laurie was a real personage, whose graye j 
Scotland is often visited. 

SucuTep says:—“Two young men cainp 
to our little town last summer. My brothe: 
made their acquaintance and invited them 1, 
our house. They became frequent callers, ()y 
of them paid me marked attention. Three 
weeks ago the other young man went awa 
and since that time his friend, my admirer, his 
stopped coming to see me at all, and merely 
bows when I meet him on the street. | a, 
deeply hurt at his conduct, as I care for hin, 
very much. What shall I do? How shali | 
show him my sense of his dishonourable be 
haviour?” You cannot call him :to account 
for his neglect of you, as yon aze not engage: 
to be married to him. The most well-brea 
way is to show no marked resentment at 
conduct, Treat bim with perfect ind‘fferenc: 
as if he were a mere bowing atqaintance. 

Tors asks: (1) “Was there any poet killed 
by @ tortoise being dropped on this Mhead? (2) 
I have been told that my mother—who died 
when I was a baby—named me from the 
heroine of an ‘historical. novel. What nove! 
was it? I have never been able to find out. 
—-(1) The poet referred to was Alschylus, a 
dramatic poet, who-met his death in th 
manner described. Troubled ‘by a prediction 
tihat he would be killed by a-falling house, i 
betook himself to the open fields, and, as he }xy 
asleep on a bank, an eagle, hovering far abov: 
him, dropped the tortoise he had in his talons 
upon the bald, white head of the poet, mistak 
ing it for a rock on which the hard shell of th 
tortoise would be broken that its flesh migh« 
be eaten. (2) The novel from whose heroin: 
you were probably named is the well-known 
“Last Days of Pompeii,” by Bulwer Lyiton. 

Heruan,—You are not in a healthy state «! 
mind. You are mentally upset by your diswp 
pointment, at having been jilted by the young 
‘woman you thought yourself about.to marry 
or you would not ask, “Which of two 
alternatives shall I take—suicide, or self-exile, 
and the solitary life of a hermit in the wilder- 
ness? Do you think suicide is a sin?” To 
take one’s own life is certainly a sta agains! 
God, to whose service our lives shoud be 
given. It is not a brave act ; it requires more 
courage to face life and its duties, when th 
future looks dark, than it does to cut short (! 
thread of existence by the act of an instant. 
To live the life of a recluse is also wrong. He 
who lives for himself alone 1s an unbap)y 
failure ; while he who renders ‘honest, loving 
service to his fellows will be rewarded by tl 


in 


“consciousness of duty performed, as well as s 


the love and kindness of friends, 

Avroris.—-Many. remedies are suggested 
for the prevention of chicken cholera, and it 
seems as if vaccination was the surest, This 
is accomplished by vaccinating a hen, and in 
eight days her system will be inoculated. 
Then cut off her head and catch the blood 
a vessel, after which pour it out on paper 
to dry. Half a drop of it is sufficient to 
vaccinate one fowl. Catch the chickens one 
by one, and, with a pin or knife, make 4 
scratch on the thigh (just enough to draw 
blood); then moisten a little piece 0% the 

r containing the dried blood and place 

it on the fowl’s leg where that member ws 
scratched. This is said to be an infallible 
remedy. Disinfect the hen-house and grounds 
with a mixture composed of three pounds of 
sulphuric acid in forty gallons of water, 
being sure to wet every ge in the most 
thorough manner. One of the many — 
consists of a tea made by pouring hot w : 
over strong plug tobacco, and mixing ra! ‘ 
dough with it, which is, fed to the fow 
three times a day. 
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hs oe My little daugh 

Mrs. Sr. Cram says: “My little daughter, 
now nearly three — of age, has a di sfigur- 
mg birth-mark on her 2 cheek. Can it be 
removed, and how?” A -mark can be re- 
moved only Wy cutting away the outer and 
nner skin and grafting other skin upon the 
place. If the mark is quite large, do not have 
the operation performed, as it may cause a 
scar ture disfiguring than the work. Some- 
times @ birth-mark not larger than sixpence 
may be removed or rendered far less conspi- 
cuous by blistering the place with a ng of 
Spanieh-fly Slister, which can be bought from 
any druggist. ‘ ; 

Unvortonate says: “I am a boy, sixteen 
yeata old, When I was a baby I had the mis- 
Fortmne to fall in the fire. ' My left ear was so 
padly burned, by resting on a hot eoal, that 
it fell off. I feel the distgurement keenly, and 
am mortified and embarrassed ‘in company. 
Is there any way the defect maybe remedied? 
Is there such a thing as an artificial ear, and 
what is the price of one?” ‘There -is such a 
thing as an artificial car. They are made out 
of specially-prepared flesh-coloured rubber ; 
they are then painted by hand in €xact imita- 
tion of the remaining ear of the customer. I 
am afraid they are somewhat expensive. 


Mies Contwne.—You must mean devilled 
sardines, as this is a dish of sardines quickly 
prepared and nice for luncheon. [tis made 
thus: Open  two- medium-sized cans. of sar- 
dines; drain off the oil, and remove the soft 
bone from each fish. Pat the pieces into a 
dish, and break into small pieces. with a fork. 
Add half the quantity of fine breadcrumbs, half 
a teaspoonful each of salt and white 
pepper, a teaspoonful of made mustard, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, and two tablespoon- 
fulgof lemon-jaice. Mix well tofgthet, put into 
greased scallop-shells, sift fine cracker-crumbs 
over, and pour. a’ tedspoonfal of «weet cream 
over each shell. Putinte a pen, and brown in 
a Let oven. ms 
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Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 
_ for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General Iilustration. 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated arid Printed. 
Photographers Sent to all Parts. 


Gollotype Printing 
For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes. 


Prices and Specimens on Application. 
The itustrationsIn- “THE LONDON READER” are 


Tanta.ts.—The addition of a few drops of 
cerine to a bottle of mucilage will cause 
ls to which it is applied to adhere to tin 

or other polished surfaces when not exposed 

to a high degree of heat or moisture. Gum 
tragacanth mucilage is also to be depended 
upon for that purpose. 


Nouan.--The Hamburg German-American 


gl 
I 


Line steamers have made the most brilliant | 


eneral record of speed as “ocean greyhounds.” 

he “ Deutschland” made the trip from New 
York to Hamburg in five days, seven hours, 
and thirty-eight minutes. The “Kaiser Wil- 
helm der Grosse” has made a nearly equal 
record. 
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LOZENGES 
CURE 


THE WORST COUGH 


RIKEARS LEYS uvcarsseruratio 
WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 


ficateof Merit for the cure of Irreguianties, Anemia 

laints. They have the approval of the Mecca! 

Beware of imitations. The only yw and original 

are in White Pager Wra, Ss Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. od., of e! 

Chemists. 28, od. box contains three times the Or by post 14 

or 34.Stamps, the makers, C. and G. KE. LEY, 17, North 
Street, Westminster. Soild in the Colonies, 
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38,  ironltar; Street, 
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Everxta says:. “If you were a girl, what 
would you do when @ young man told you he 
loved you dearly and wished you to have no 
other lover but bn, yet did not speak of mar- 
riage or ask you to engage yourself to him?” 
A man has no right to declare his love for a 
woman until he can ask her to be his wife. 
Such a declaration of love does not carry the 
genuine ring of sincerity with it, and should 
| be received with doubt. 








Tie Lonpon Reaper is sent to any part of 
; the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly 
| or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 
} *,* Aru LETTERS TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
THE EpirorR oF tHe Loxpon Reaver, 50-52, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.0, 

*.* We cannot undertake to return, rejected 
manuscripts. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EFECTIVE 
SIGHT 


Many peoplasufier from bad sight 

or films and specks. All such 
should send toSTEPHEN GREEN, 210, 
Lambeth Road, London, for his little book 
“How to Preserve the Eyesight." This telis 
of SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, 
a cure for all troubles of the eyes, eyelids 
and eyelashes, having 300 years’ reputa- 
tion as the best remedy. Supplied in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each br -* 
chemists and stores. Please note thts ft 

retains its healing virtues for years. 
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412,29 or #6 or sent anywhere on 
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£7. Towse &C9 66.Long Row. Norrincnam. 
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WHELPTON’S 
PILLS ? 


{= NOT, WHY NOTP 
THEY CURE 
HEADACHE, apa CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. 
Qf all Chemists, Tad., 1s. 144., and 28.94. per boa: 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, B.C, 
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